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Calum, non aninum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 


the Pharaohs three thousand years ago. Their blood is as 
pure as in the days of Joshua; and Mr. Disraeli is unmis- 
takably a child of that elastic, wiry, ingenious, and successful 
patriarch who experimented, like a very Darwin, upon the 
flocks of Laban. Consider the literature of the Hebrews. It 
is doubtful whether a Gentile pen wrote one page of the Bible. 
Is the Bible oe! inspired? Bacon and Newton thought 
so; and, if so, the Almighty actually spoke, during a success- 
ion of ages, through the mouths of Jews. Is the Bible unin- 
spired? Name, then, another race whose chief literary 
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POSTERITY. 


Lend me thine eyes, Posterity! A cloud 
Gathers between my vision and the men 

Whose voices echo o’er this breathing world. 
Lend me thy sight—lend me thy placid soul, 
Free from this mean contemporaneous scorn, 
That I may know what mighty spirits walk 
Daily and hourly in my company, 

Or jostle shoulders in the common crowd, 

Toe thinkers and the workers of the Time. 

I'm sick of Apathy, Contempt, and Hate, 

And all the blinding dust which envy stirs, 

To shroud the iiving lustre from our sight, 

Lend me thine eyes, grateful Posterity ! 

Upon the hill-tops I would stand alone, 
Companion of the vastness, and keep watch 
Upon the giants passing to and fro, 

Small to the dwellers in the vales beneath, 

But great to me. O just Posterity! 

I strive to penetrate thy thought; to soar 

Beyond the narrow precincts of To-day, 

And judge what men now wanting crusts of bread 
Shall in thy book stand foremost with the crowned; 
What scorned and persecuted guide of thought 
Shall shine, the jewel on a nation’s brow ; 

And what unfriended genius, jeered at now, 
Shall fill the largest niche of Pantheons, 

I would behold, daily, for my delight, 

The clear side of the greatness, the full size, 
Shape, glory, majesty, of living men. 

Why should our envy dim the orbs of heaven ? 
Why should our malice dwarf the giant’s height— 
Oar scorn make black the white robe of the sage ? 


SHE CAME AND WENT. 


As a twig trembles, which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred :— 
I only know she came and went. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 

So my svul held that moment’s heaven :— 
I only know she came and went. 


As at one bound our swift Spring heaps 
The orchards fail of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps : — 
I only know she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my ient; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays :— 
I only know she came and went, 


O, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 

One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went. 





BENJAMIN DISRAELI, AS NOVELIST, 
ORATOR, AND STATESMAN, 


When innocent persons, consoling themselves for the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Gladstone isa Jesuit by the discovery 
that M~. Disraeli is an Evangelica!, wish to rebuke your mal 
ignant scepticism, they ask whether anything could be more 
Unjust than to neutralise the evidence of pious letters and 
savoury speeches by quotations from novels. The question 
has been auswered by Mr. Dieracli himself. His political 
novels, he expressly informs us, were composed and published 
with a view to expounding and enforcing bis opinions: “It 
was not,” he says, “ originally the intention of the writer to 
adopt the form cf fiction as the instrurment to scatter bis sug- 
gestions; but, afier reflection, he resolved to avail himself of 
& method, which, in the temper of the times, offered 
the best chance of influencing opinion.” Mr. Disraeli’s first 
thoughts were, in ou: opinion, preferable to his second. A 
grave and masculine writer will not dance attendance upon 
“the temper of the times;” and to state with perspicuous ful- 
ness those grounds of an important opinion which are likely 
to commend it to competent judges, isa higher object than 
togain the app!ause of a world of idle gentiemen and lively 
hoysand girls. The novel isan admirable literary vehicle 
for facts of individual experience and light general interest, as 
well as for peculiarities of feeling or opinion ; but it eminently 
Unsuited to the presentation of theories, ethnological, histori- 
cal, or political, which require precise enunciation and el- 
aborate proof. If, for example, a thinker have original views 
of English history which he desires to promulgate, he must 
do as historians have done ;—he must make them the subject 
of regular treatises. No doubt the writer may have his choice. 
The novel has advantages in the way of popularity; he must 
forego these if he take the manlier way; but he must, in the 

case, accept the drawbacks as well as the advantages of 
his plan ; and the chief of these is that he will bave to sup- 
Port his theories by just eo much evidence as popular fiction 
(an carry, and will not improbably find men of information 
and capacity pronouncing that evidence inadequate. Noone 
uked him to put his opinions into a novel. He chose to 
throw his case into the form of a pretty tale; the jury of 
Women and children have been delighted ; but a jury of his- 
torical and philosophical critics may return an unfavourable 


the most remarkable of Mr. Disraeli’s theories is 

that which has its origin in his Jewish associations. His en- 
thusiasm for his Hebrew ancestry is honourable to him and 
Tesonable in itself. Some may dispute the actual superiority 
Hebrews to any other race mentioned in history; it 

does not admit of debate that they are one of the very great- 
(traces of the world. Their past history, their present con- 
are alike wonderful. Scattered, scorned, and trampled 

Won, they retain a vitality as robust as when they baffled 





monuments, brought together into a single collection, could 
serve for moral guidance to the most civilised nations of 
Christendom, and be accepted as beyond comparison 
the best collection of religious writings in existence, by Les- 
sing and Goethe, by Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Carlyle, 
by earnest men of all creeds and of no creed. Try to make a 
Bible out of the literature of Greece or the literature of Rome, 
and see how it will look beside the Oldand New Testaments. 
Nor is the religious and literary genius of the Hebrews ex- 
hausted in these times. Itis not too much to call the Jew 
Neander, as Mr. Disraeli has called him, ‘the founder of 
spiritual Christianity.” More than any other map, Neander 
represents that Jatest school of strictly Christian theology 
which does not discard the dogmatic formulas of the Latin or 
Protestant Church, but breathes a new life into them, con- 
nects them with the testimony of conscience in living men, 
and claims for Christianity recognition as the religion of im- 
perishable spiritual facts and ideas. On the other hand, the 
most melodious fluting of modern Atheism is that of Heine; 
and it was reserved for a Jew, in fit accents of whimpering 
blasphemy, to express the desolation at the heart of Europe 
when it had jested away its God. 

Honouring Mr. Disraeli for the respect with which he re- 
gards his Jewish kindred, we admit also that there is sub- 
stantial truth in his opinion that race is an important clement 
in character. There has been some interesting speculation 
of late, rather wire-drawn perhaps, as to the resemblance 
which may be traced between Mr. Disraeli’s characteristics 
and those of the existing Hebrew race. Jews, it is said, part- 
ly on account of their long exclusion from the right to hold 
land in Christian countries, have been bad farmers but good 
bankers,—deficient in originative and constructive capacity, 
but admirable managers, calculators, tacticians; and in this 
Mr. Disraeli is alleged to be true to the Jewish type. This 
may be a useful hint to one endeavouring to arrive at a cor- 
rect appreciation of his character, but we must guard against 
making too much of such things. Gentleness, kindness, and 
fine and brilliant talent of all kinds, would not be incompatible 
with the cast of character attributed in this thecry to the 
Jews; and it harmonises particularly well with what Mr, 
Disraeli claims for his race,—an exquisite genius for music. 

It may rather startle the evangelical friends of Mr. Disraeli, 
to learn that he believes the crucifixion to have been no sin; 
and the history of the Jews, subsequently to that event, to 
afford no evidence that it drew down upon them Divine pun- 
ishment. These views are maintained by him not only in 
“Tancred,” one of the very best of his novels, but in his bio- 
graphy of Lord George Bentinck. The crucifixion,—this is 
the substance of his argument,—was necessary to give effect 
to that essential object of the Christian scheme, expiation. 
As such it was pre-ordained by the Creator for countless ages; 
and it could be no inexpiable crime to fulfil the beneficent in- 
tention. The holy race supplied the victim and the immola- 
tors; no other race could have been “entrusted with such a 
consummation ;” and inferior peoples ought to kneel to the 
Jews as the saviours of the human family. It issingular that 
a man of Mr. Disraeli’s acuteness should have imposed upon 
himself by logical pretences so flimsy as these, Pre-ordin- 
ation can have no bearing upon the guilt of any crime what- 
ever, unless it is supposed to control the actor, and to have 
rendered him not a free agent. Mr. Disraeli would recoil 
from the frightful blasphemy in which the hypothesis that 
those who crucified Jesus Christ were blind instruments in 
the hands of a higher power, would land him. The whole 
speculation is irrevelant and idle, worthy only of the most 
feeble and fantastic of the schoolmen. The ecclesiastical 
magnates of Christ’s time, making small account of the claims 
of natural justice and great account of those of their own dog- 
matic system, conspired against a Divinely innocent and ben- 
eficient being, and hired the rabble to take Him when the 
mass of the Jewish people,—burghers, artisans, peasants, who 
constituted during the day a spontaneous body-zguard of 
Christ in the temple,—were gathered under the roofs of Jerv- 
salem for the celebration of the Passover. The Divine sim- 
plicity of Christ’s morality they considered as of infinitely 
small importance compared with the maintenance of the sys- 
tem of Judaic theology,—exactly as zealous evangelicals in 
our day scorn the argument of justice to Ireland, and think 
it profane to deny that the Almighty is honoured by placing 
the Roman Ca:holic Church of the many poor under the fect 
of the Protestant Church of the few rich. Jesus himself, 
viewing all motives with Divine serenity, and comprehending 
all circumstances with Divine comprehersivencss, declared 
on the cross that his actual crucifiers knew not what they 
did ; and He ui questionably would have said of the eccles- 
iastical conspirators themsclves, as He said prophetically of 
the persecutors of His disciples, that they believed they were 
doing God service. All this is infinitely instructive, infinitely 
pathetic; and had Mr. Disraeli devoted a little attention t» 
the historleal facts of the crucifixion, he would have done 
better than talk metaphysical nonsense upon the subject. 
There is no reason, either scriptural or rational}, for believ- 
ing that the crime of the Jewish ecclesiastics and rabble, in 
coercing the weak Pilate by their clamours to crucify Jesus, 
has been selected by the Almighty for Sor punishment 
during the last eighteen hundred years. But when Mr. Dis- 
raeli affirms that, since their dispersion, the Jews have been a 
signally favoured and happy ae that their exile was 
the means chosen by God to testify special care for them, 
he becomes paradoxical. ‘Is ita miracle,” he asks, “ that 
Jehovah should guard His people? And can He guard them 
better than endowing them with faculties superior to thoze 
of the nations among whom they dwell?” ~Exile, it appears, 
is the guarantee of endurance. “If you wish to make a race 
endure, rely upon it a should expatriate them. Conquer 
them, and they may blend with their oy exile them, 
and they will live apart and for ever.’ From Mr. Disraeli’s 
own point of view—that is to say, from the Hebrew point of 
view—this position is untenable. The Old Testament is dead 
against it. To dweil in the land which God directly and mi- 
raculously gave them, is represented throughout as blessed- 
ness for all Jews; and the burden of Prophecy, in its most 
melancholy strains, is that the Israelites will be driven from 
Canaan and Zion. We shall leave Mr. Disraeli to settle 
it with the prophets of his whether that which they 
foretold as the consummation of judgment has or has not been 
@ supernatural ingenuity of kindness. By way of clincher to 
his argument in proof of the illustrious and happy ry oy tay 





his race, he announces with pompous emphasis that the 


est man in London is a Jew, that the richest man in Paris is 
a Jew, and that the Emperor of Austria makes Jews barons 
of the empire—“ rightly, for it would fall to piec-s in a week 
without their support.” In Europe the thing mos: valued and 
most honoured is money; we are required, therfore, to ad- | 
mit that “the European part of the curse has noi « oi ked very 
fatally.” We would remind Mr. Disraeli that the Hebrew 

prophets did not put quite so high a value upon riches «3 

modern Londoners and Parisians, and that they might have 

demurred to this evidence of Jehovah’s special gi ace. 

The reply to all Mr. Disraeli’s trifling on this subject i:, 
that, however eminent individual Jews may be, the Hebre wv 
nation, as such, is in a state of decadence, or, in fact, does not 
exist. The higher instincts of patriotism are no longer fou > 
among the Jews; even the Poles, in virtue of their inextin- 
guishable desire to assert.the independence of Poland, are 
more of a nation. If the Jews were anything else than a sect 
of religionists diffused through other peoples—if they retained 
even so much of national aspiration as lived among them 
when they returned from the Babylonish captivity—it would 
be no impracticable enterprise for them to return to Palestine. 
Their capitalists could buyup the fee-simple of the coun- 
try, and in every land in Christendom there are Hebrews ca- 
pable ot playing the part of organisers and of leaders in the 
new exodus. The looseness of Mr. Disraeli’s thinking upon 
the whole matter is evinced by the indefinite and inconclu- 
sive way in which he deals with the cardinal question of the 
relation in which Judaism stands to Christianity. He speaks 
of Christianity as an expansion of Judaism, of Christianity as 
unintelligible without Judaism; but in his euthusiasm for 
his race he has never decided whether it is or is not a matter 
of essential importance that a man shall be a Christian Jew, 
and not merely a Mosaic Jew. If the expansion of Judaism 
into Christianity was an affair of essential importance, we 
should have thought that,on the most favourable showing, 
the refusal of the Jews to become Christians was & graud mis- 
take. If,on the other hand, the expansion was really dilu- 
tion—if the exiled blessedness and monetary wealth of the 
Jews are special rewards conferred upon them by Jehovah— 
we would most respectfully ask why Mr. Disraeli has not con- 
tinued an unadulterated Hebrew? We cannot recall a single 
passage in his writings which admits of being construed into 
an advice to his kindred to accept the expanded version of 
Judaism. Exceptionable, as our readers will probably agree 
with usin considering Mr. Disraeli’s opinions on the Jews, 
those opinions are among the best which we find in his nov- 
els. hen he writes of English history, he becomes quite 
wild. Charles I. was, he declares, “the holocaust of direct 
taxation.” The royal martyr suffered “ because, among other 
benefits projected for his people, he was of opinion that it was 
more for their advantage that the economic service of the 
State should be supplied by direct taxation levied by an indi- 
vidual known to all, than by indirect taxation, raised by an 
irresponsible and fluctuating assembly.’ We do not propose 
entering upon any demonstration of the absurdity of these 
words; but we call attention to the marvellous lack of sym- 
pathy they display with political principles, immemorially 

ear to the English people, of an attempt to take once for all 
out of the hands of the representatives of the people the pow- 
er of regulating taxation. 

it is one of Mr. Disraeli’s favourite fancies that English his- 
tory has, whether from invincible stupidity or by malice pre- 
pense, been so completely turned upside down that, were an 
informed and courageous man to rectify prevailing miscon- 
ceptions, “the world would be more astonisbed than when 
reading the Roman annals by Niebuhr.” Some of the princi- 
pal characters have been actually left out. “ Not one man in 
a thousand,” says Mr. Disraeli, “has ever heard of Major 
Wildman ; yet he was the soul of English politics in the most 
eventful period of this kingdom, and one most interesting to 
this age, from 1640 to 1688; and seemed more than once to 
hold the balance which was to decide the permanent forms 
of our Government.” This is from ‘Sybil,’ edition of 1866. 
Mr. Disraeli believes that not one man in a thousand reads 
Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, or Carlyle. These writers we hap- 
pen to have at our elbow at the moment, and they all men- 
tion the Major. We have no manner of doubt that, if it were 
worth the while to look, we should find him in at least a doz- 
en histories of England. It is not always that Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, and Hallam agree; but their portraits of Wildman are as 
like each other as portraits by diff-rent artists can be. Macau- 
lay describes him as restless, cubtle, unreasonable, mischiev- 
ous. Hallam, the Aristides of literature, leaves him for ex- 
ecution, as “ one of those dark and restless spirits who delight 
in the deep game of conspiracy against every Goverament ”’— 
a sort of Muzzini of the seventeenth century. Carlyle speaks 
of him as “the centre of an ex'ensive world of plots, as his 
wont trom of old was: the mainspriog of Royalist Anabaptistry, 
what we cail the frautic form ot R publicanism, which hopes 
to attain ite object by assisticg even Charles Stuart.” Mr. 
Disraeli, as his manner is, gives us bret the one oracular sen- 
tence on Wildman. He choss tuat method of “influencing 
opinion” respecting his hero, ratuer thaa the method of com- 
posing a careful essay on the subject. We leave readers to 
decide between him and writers who adopted a different 
method from his,a more laborious method, but one which 
also has done something towards “ influencing opinion.” 

It is with curious interest that one discovers the peculiarity 
of this great unknown to have been his theory of combining 
the extreme of democracy with royalism. Wherever Mr. 
Disraeli comes across this notion, in the past or the present— 
in Wildman’e garret, or in “that Prince’s’ palace over the 
way—he breaks out into exclanations of sympathetic delight. 
With scarcely credible intrepidity, he eulogises George III. 
for trying to overthrow what Mr. Disraeli,in his style of mys- 
tic grandeur, calls “the Venetian party,” meaning the party 
which maintained the parliamentary constitution and limited 
monarchy of England. “ The situation of the Venetian party,” 
he writes, “in the wane of the eighteenth century, nad be- 
come extremely critical. A young king was making often 
fruitless, but always energetic, struggles to emancipate his na- 
tional royalty from the trammels of the factious doge-ship.” 
We expect all intelligent Englishmen to agree with what we 
say, when we affirm that these words would disgrace the 
speaker if uttered in any debating society of educated Eng- 
lish boys. Whocan count the woes occasioned to England 
by the fanatical self-will of that “ young king?” What wolf- 
hearted brigand or despot ever occasioned more bloodshed 
than flowed, first and last, from the fatally successful eman- 
cipation of royal stupidity trom parliamentary and ministerial 
control in the person of good, stubborn, thick-headed George? 
Mr. Disraeli ought, however, to bave given us some notion 
how, apart from the chances of individual obstinacy and 
stolid cunning, the “‘ young king” was to — out his sys- 
tem. Neither Mr. Disraeli nor his admired Bolingbroke has 
explained the process by which the — king was to get 
hold of the national purse-strin ntil this is done the 
whole acheme remains, as Macaulay calls it, “childish.” Mr. 





Disraeli would cut the knot by empowering the monarch to 
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take what he wanted. But he will admit that Charles I., 















Lord Palmerston was significantly pointed in his assertion | lasted long, but it could not last for ever, and a new chang 
whom he describes as dying a martyr to this method, died, | that Mr. Disraeli’s statement relating to the apprehended war | was to be expected. The genius of Mr. Disraeli, however 
more strictly speaking, a martyr to its impracticability ; and | with France was not true. The habit of truthfulness is a| was too fertile and audacious to content itself with a repetition 
facile as it may seem to speculative Bolingbrokes and Dis-| great thing in a statesman, and it used to be one of those good | of the tactics by which, to the cry of “ Disraeli and Protec. 
raelis, working on paper, the whole history of England is aj gifts in which British statesmen took pride. The Duke of|tion,” the Tories had been led through the Coventry of free 
demonstration that, so long as the English remain what they | Wellington knew no higher compliment to pay to Sir Robert| trade. Mr. Disraeli, the protectionist, had by slow metamor- 
are, it will continue impracticable. In the preface to one of| Peel than that he had never found him deviate from the truth. | phosis become Mr. Disraeli the free trader, and his new finan- 
his principal works, Mr. Disraeli states that his purpose ia |‘‘I never,” said Wellington, “in the whole course of my life, | cial policy was rather one of acquiescence than of advance, 
writing it “ was to vindicate the just claims of the Tory party | had the slightest reason for suspecting that he stated anything | But suddenly, amid the astonishment of Liberals, the shouts 
to be the popular pelitical confederation of the country.” We| which he did not believe to be the fact.” An ever-present and | and the —— of Radicals, the dumbfounded fascination and 
nave failed to discover anything like a coherent vindication of | commanding sense of duty was the determining element in | passivity of Conservatives, the lieutenant of Lord Derby be- 
this position in any of his books, except upon the pepenans Peel’s character, affecting not his words only, but his whole | came the propuser of Household Suffrage. The sturdy Con- 
that the Tory party alluded to means a coterie of Bolingbrok- | intellectual and practical activity. He felt, though he may | servative gang, brought together to build a Warrier against the 
ian enthusiasts, and that this favoured company is to be re-| never have declared in so many words,tbat capacity of action uot | democratic tide, found itself engaged, with spade, mattock, 
ceived into brotherhood with the masses in supporting the | capacity of talk, was the essential thing for a statesman. Elo- and wheelbarrow, opening the dikes and letting in the inun- 
throne. For the Tory families, as well as for the Whig fa- | quence he cultivated as the indispensable instrument of action | dation. Who accuses Mr. Disraeli of inconsistency? Washe 
milies, Mr. Disraeli entertains impartial scorn. Patrician |in free goveraments : but, as an instrument—no more. Know- | not attempting “to vindicate the just claims of the Tory 
government, oligarchical gover: t—in plain terms, consti-| ledge of the principles of legislation, mastery in the practice | party to be the popular political confederation of the country ?” 
tutional government—are his aversion. Even socially he will | of administration, were what in his eyes constituted the states-| Perhaps; but can the party which introduced Household 
have it that working-men are superior to the aristocracy.|man. The importance of this distinction it is not possible to | Suffrage —_ itself that it is the party of Wellington and 
After describing two workmen, “And are these, then,” he|exaggerate. Once let it go, the prizes of a parliamen' ca-| Peel? The storm goes onwards, though, in the course of its 
asks, “THe PEOPLE? If so, thought Egremont, would that [| reer become the crowns of a rhetorical word-contest. nce | circular progress, it may blow in directly opposite ways; but 
lived more among them! Compared with their converse, the}let it go, parliamentary government becomes what Czar| the dust which is driven now south and now north, now east 
tattle of our saloons has in it something humiliating. It is] Nicholas with grand irony called it, a “ gouvernement des | and now west, can hardly represent the principles of stability 
not merely that it is deficient in warmth, and depth, and |avocats.” To be able to govern menis one thing ; to have the | and conservatism. 
breadth ; that it is always discussing persons instead of prin-| capacity of making men believe — are capable of go-| The cause of protection in things material having vanished, 
ciples, and clothing its want of thought in mimetic dogmas, | verning them is another thing. “With words we govern | Mr. Disraeli has now formally adopted the cause of protection 
and its want of feeling in superficial railing; it is not merely | mep,” wrote Mr. Disracli,as we saw, before he was thirty ; | in things spiritual. The old system of fostering industry by 
that it has neither imagination, nor fancy, nor sentiment, nor | and in bis earliest book the secret of his intense appreciation | bounties and monopolies having been discarded, the system of 
feeling, nor knowledge to recommend it; but it appears to/ of the talismaniac and magical power of the tongue to influ-| producing religion by pay and privilege is to be sacredly main- 
me, even as regards manner and expression, inferior in refine- | ence masses of men was betrayed. When he applied for) tained. “Our Protestant institutions” are in danger, and the 
ment and phraseology ; in short, trivial, uninteresting, stupid, | office to the practical and conscientious Peel, Sir Robert’s| mission of Conservatives is to defend them. The policy ot dis. 
really vulgar.” The man who wrote thus had certainly|questions respecting him would be, What does this man | establishing and disendowing the Irish ecclesiastical establish- 
nothing to recant in carrying household suffrage—except,|know? Whatcanthismando? He can puta face upon/| ment isto be made the object ot “uncompromising resis- 
indeed, twenty years’ practical recantation of the original cant. | anything; but he has mastered nothivg. Such appears to|tance.” The union of Church and State, is “ one of the main 
An Imperialism based on universal suffrage is the system | have been the stern answer which Peel returned to himself. | safeguards of the civilisation of map,” and the continued es- 
of government to which in his heart Mr. Disraeli has always | On the other hand, young Gladstone inspired Peel with trust. | tablishment of the Church of a minority in Ireland is necessary 
done homage. He sometimes appears to leave out the uni-| There was much about the fervid Oxonian with which Sir | to “the religious integrity of the community.” 
versal suffrage, but the autocratic sovereign is never forgotten. | Robert could not ia the least sympathise, much which might| We should wrong Mr. Disraeli if we regarded this last 
The representation of the people, he occasionally hints, might | have suggested misgiving to a cold man, misty grandeurs of | phase of his Conservatism as more than provisional. When 
be left to the press; but Filmer, Strafford, or Laud, could | imagination, altitudes of religious passion, conscientiousness | his intellect worked in freedom, he was a free-trader; and, 
hardly have outdone bim in for kings. Even in the| verging on scrupulosity. But Peei had the sense to penetrate | after a protectionist episode, he became a free-trader again. 
** Revolutionary Epick” we meet with his favourite doctrine. | bencath all this, and to discover in Mr. Gladstone consummate} When he spoke his own sentiments, he was a democrat ; and, 
Mr. Disraeli is never more severe upon the Whig and Tory | practical talent. Mr. Gladstone made a subject his own by | though he worked in chains for a time against the extension 
families who, at the disastrous epoch of 1688, completed the | honest work before he talked about it. The basis of his na- | of popular privileges, he became, when circumstances fayour- 
destruction of the free monarchy of England, than when he/|ture was moral earnestness. And this supreme quality of the | ed, a democrat again. There wasatime when he ran mines 
denounces their spoliation of the Church. At least twenty | man of action—or, indeed, of the true man, whether in speech | beneath the foundations of the Irish Church; and though he 
years ago, he anticipated the most daring views which have|or in action—was conspicuously absent in Mr. Disraeli.| now shouts “ No Popery,” we cannot regard it as impossible 
recently been advanced in connection with the proposed dis-| Words may govern men, especially foolish men ; moral force | that his hand will fire the train to blow the Irish Church into 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish Church. The} commands their respect. The practical English nation has|the air. Were we asked to state what we consider, upon the 
Irish Establishment has been assailed by many able men, and | settled into the same relative estimate of Mr. Gladstone and | whole, the manliest, the most creditable characteristic of his 
indignation at its abuees, or rather at the grand abuse which | Mr. Disraeli which was arrived at by Peel. Both men wore| books, we should say that it was his keen and impatient scorn 
it incarnates, inflamed almost to poetic heat the minds of} disguises. Mr. Gladstone’s force was disguised in sacramen-| for the cant of Protestantism. In viewing Christianity in re- 
Brougham and Macaulay. But no assailant of the Irish | tarian enthusiasm, vague ecclesiastical reverence, “ Puseyite” | lation to Judaism, he has always risen above the differences 
Church has, we think, combined philosophical precision in | affinities, and the like, dreadfully alarming to average Eng- | which separate Roman Catholics from Protestants, and has 
stating the fact of its being a grievance with comprehensive|lishmen. Mr. Disraeli’s want of moral force was cloaked in | specially complimented the Church of Rome as Hebraic in its 
refutation of the various arguments that have been advanced | grandiloquence, in fine theatrical sentiment, in a habit of mys-| origin. To show moonshine as moonshine,—to have your fun 
in its defence, so strikingly as Mr. Disraeli. The Irish Church | tification which has now become so natural to him, that he is | out of preposterous persons without being too cruel,—is one of 
‘was, he tells us, a virtual establishment of Puritanism in Ire-| believed to prefer it even when unnecessary—even whep, as/the rarest literary gifts,and Mr. Disraeli never exhibits it 
land. It was from the first a traitorous failure, and its spas-| occurred sometimes last session, its effect is merely to exas-| more felicitously than in mocking the infantilities of popular 
modic efforts to gain converts in recent times were successful | perate the House. But the English nation has learned to trust | Protestantism. We should in vain attempt to imitate Mr, 
just so long as the missionaries had money enough to buy| Mr. Gladstone ; the great body of the people repose confidence | Disraeli here. We should infallibly give either too little or 
proselytes. He laughs at the notion that what Ireland wauts|in him; while even the Tories distrust Mr. Disraeli for every-|too much. The “aroma of green tea,” which was the secret 
is “more Protestantism.” Were it not that Ireland is “con-| thing but tenacity in clinging to office, and exhaustless inge-| of Mr. Vivian Grey’s tomahawk punch, can be caught only by 
nected with another and a more powerful country,” the Irish | nuity in talk. The bribe of household suffrage has never for| Mr. Disraeli. Hear him: “The ultimate triumph, were our 
would remove the ecclesiastical establishment by revolution.|a moment gained for Mr. Disraeli the allegiance of the com- | Church to fall, would be to that power which would substitute 
We are not aware, we repeat, that anyone has dealt blows so| monalty. The English instinct recognised that Mr. Glad-| for the authority of our Sovereiga the supremacy of a foreign 
effective as these to the Irish Church. But Mr. Disraeli’s| stone was a thorough Englishman and a man of action; that] prince; to that power with whose tradition, learning, disci- 
views on eccesiastical establishment and endowment generally | Mr. Disraeli was a citizen of the world and a brilliant speaker. | pline, and organisation, our Cburch alone has, hitherto, been 
are sweeping. The Church, he constantly maintains, is the} The grand point wac that Mr. Gladstone believed intensely | able to cope ; and that, too, = when supported by a deter- 
patrimony of the people, and refers with enthusiasm to the/ all that he said he believed; the impression irresistibly con-| mined and devoted people.” he Eastern Church has not 
time when peasants of England rose to be the most prominent | veyed by Mr. Disraeli was that he was a versatile play-actor, | been able to cope with the Church of Rome; the Presbyterian 
ecclesiastics, not only of their own country but of Europe.| who, upon the parliamentary stage, could play with distinc-| Church of Scotland has been laid prostrate by Rome; the 
The ecclesiastical arrangement of 1688, which he characterises | tion any part he chose, but did not, in his heart of hearts, care | Nonconformist Churches of England have been brought into 
as “ Parliamentary Church,” has, he says, made religion dis-| for any. allegiance to the Pope: and, in the United States of America, 
believed ; and that arrangement, worthy or worthless, was,| It can hardly, we think, be denied that, under the auspices | the priests and the Jesuits have succeeded in wholly extin- 
he adds, broken up by Roman Catholic emancipation, which | of Mr. Disraeli, the dignity and the morality of English public | guishing Protestantism! Does Mr. Disraeli believe this? If 
practically severed the Church from the State He is elo-| life have deteriorated. ellington and Peel not only purified | he does not believe it, why does he say it? There is a move- 
quent in his derision of ecclesiastical patronage as exercised | the Tory party, but raised the tone of political morality in all | ment afoot in the Church of England for re opening commun- 
by courtiers and ministers; and bids the clergy awake to the | parties, and impressed upon statesmen the idea that when they | ion with the See of Rome, and in Anglican places of worship 
grandeur and power of their position as ‘ tribunes of the people.’ | occupied exalted stations, a sense of dignity, a reverence for| we have elevation of the host, practice of the confessional, 
We have no difficulty in admitting that, in Mr. Disraeli’s | themselves, was becoming, was incumbent. 4Lord Palmerston | holy water. Does Mr. Disraeli know this? If so, he ought 
writings, there is not mere audacity of speculation, but occa-| owed much of his power to his habitual consciousness of this | not to pretend to know nothing about it. Mr. Disraeli once 
sional strength of thought. But he launches without a mo-| part of his duty. In the world’s - he felt himself standing | said in the House of Commons that he did not expect to get 
ment’s consideration into the wildest extravagance, and loves|for one whom England honoured, and he put aside every | justice. We have ithe most unaffected desire to do Mr. Disraeli 
to startle his reader by fantastic theories and paradoxical | party consideration in his steady efforts, on all public occa-|justice. A comprehensive study of his books has left with us 
statements. It is his own avowal that he decided to write | sions, to seem worthy of that honour. Such an escapade a8/ not only a high appreciation of his genius, but a conviction 
novels because of the facility of thus producing an impression, | the Slough oration tended to lessen respect for the leading} that he has a good heart and etrong personal affections. We 
and there is not a trace of evidence that he instituted a search .| public men of Eagland throughout Europe. In no reepect | cannot sometimes resist the idea that all his scheming and 
ing investigation into the grounds of opinions which he has | does Mr. Disraeli contrast more pointedly with great English contriving,—his whole political activity and ambitious tumult, 
delivered with an air of absolute confideuce. He deliberately | ministers than in this,—that the sense of being an honoured | —are but as the foliage of the forest obtruded on the eye, hid- 
preferred an audience large and miscellaneous to an audience | servant of his country has never enabled him wo forget, even ing still wells, in whose twilight deeps, even at noontide, may 
fit though few; and he dressed out fantastic theories in showy | at a Lord Mayor’s banquet, that he was the opponent of the | be seen the reflection of the heavenly stars. But surely it is 
rhetoric, instead of ey Oe » patiently, laboriously, in| Whigs. to do him justice to believe that he has compelled his genius 
the mines of truth. r. Disraeli’s political career has been} When we look round, and ask where is the great old | to bow the head and to break itself to the yoke. Was such a 
characterised by escapades affording a parallel to his literary} Tory party, where the Conservatism of Wellington and of| man born to be the champion of discarded fallacies, and to or- 
extravagances. There is nothing in our political annals com- | Peel, we are apt, at the first glance, to decide that both have | ganise stupidity in its ancient and lamentable war with right 
parable with the speech delivered by him on the 26th of May, | vanished from the face of the earth. It is not possible,—it is | and light? Was such a man born to be, for long years, the 
1858, at Slough. He was then Chancellor of the Exchequer | peremptorily impossible,—to recognise in Mr. Disraeli and his | subordinate of a troubadour genius like Lord Derby? Our 
in Lord Derby’s Government, by far the most important per- | followers the legitimate neirs of those great statesmen. So late | belief is, that it is the true Disraeli whom we find in his books 
son in the Cabinet except its chief, and nominally rather than | as 1858 the Buckinghamsbire farmers, with touching and pri-| and in the noblest passages of his books. If so, he can esti- 
really inferior to him. The Conservatives, adroitly taking | mitive simplicity, set up among the inscriptions which orna-| mate,—none better than he,—the exiguity of genuine reward, 
advan of the silly Bas come outcry about the Conspiracy | mented the Slough banqueting-hall, one testifying their trust|of true wealth, of heart happiness, which he has earned by 
Bill, had leagued the’ ves with mutinous Liberals and Ra-|in “ Disraeli and protection to native industry.” er more giving up to mutinous protectionists what was meant for man- 
dicals, and unseated Lord Palmerston. The majority against | thaa ten years had then elapsed since Mr. Disraeli persuaded | kind He can appreciate his loneliness, feel the desert glaring 
them in the House of Commons was overwhelming. When | the protectionisis to accept him as a leader, but protection had | round him, thirst with inexpressible yearning for one drop of 
they had been three months in office, the leaders of the Op | been with him a very different thing from what it was with | the water of true human sympathy to cool his tongue. He 
position moved what was substantially a vote of want of| the chiefs they had previously obeyed. Nothing can be made | has risen on the wings of cries which he had himself laughed 
confidence. That the Cabinet could survive the attack | to look so like an egg with the meat in as an egg with the|to scorn. He has snared birds before which he had ostenta- 
seemed impossible ; but by a freak of fortune which took all| meat out. ‘I'he of protection had been eaten ; the empty | tiously spread the net. Although, in his original constitution, 
the world by surprise, Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues kept} shell remained; Mr. Disraeli turned it upside down in the vauity was strong and right human pride was weak, it was 
their places. No sooner did he feel himeelf safe than he hur- | egg-cup, and presented it to his party. No man in the island | not possible for a man of his brains to commit the fool’s mis- 
ried to Slough and delivered the oration to which we refer.| knew better that it was but the simulacrum of an egg. Mr.) take of supposing that the largest conceivable amount of false 
Amid roars of laughter and shouts of applause, he told the | Disraeli had always denounced the Corn Law, tracing it, as he glory, of fame unendorsed by conscience, of predominance felt 
equires and farmers of Buckinghamshire that there was in| did the national debt and other enormities, to the miscreant|to be hollow, could yield so much joy as the smallest possible 
England that which had not existed there since the time of] Whigs. It is not credible that the opening of Sir Robert degree of self-approval and just esteem. 
Charles IL, a cabal formed to upset Her Majeaty’s Govern- | Peel’s eyes on the — of the Corn Laws was the signal 
nent in the most reckless manner; that this cabal consisted | and occasion for Mr. Disraeli’s being shut. He adopted tne , 
of some scheming English politicians and some foreign in- | cause of protection for personal and party purposes, and he PICTURES OF PERU. 
triguers ;” that, if the cabal were successful we would have | held to it not one moment longer than party purposes requir- BY THE EDITOR. 
“a truckling foreign pes “a strong and strict centralised|ed. With free trade he gradually adopted the entire fiscal 
government,” and “ incomprehensible wars carried on in dis-| policy of the Liberals. There was now nothing on which the PICTURE THE FIRST. 
tant parts.” The cabal, working with “ pious and solemn | party could seriously pretend to make a stand, but Earl Rus-| Reader, you may possibly have seen a ship blocked up in 
tools,” had advanced “ to loot the Treasury.” In the House, |sell’s announcement of a new Reform agitation, and Lord| the Arctic regions during the winter months ; you may have 
of Lords, one of those tools, a being of a supernal virtue | Derby’s acceptance of it as his missionto stem democracy, | seen her frozen in a sea of ice, surrounded by hoary icebergs, 
“ condescended to appear upon the human stage, and, like a sflorded most opportunely a new line of battle. The author of| within sight of a coast covered deep with snow, and, save by 
Pharisee of old, with broad prylacteries upon his forehead, |“ Sybil” hed no more mission to stem democracy than to re-| its general elevation, scarcely distinguishable from the frozen 
called upon God to witness, in accents of majestic adoration, | sist free trade, but year after year he fought under the new flag, | deep—and you may have observed the naked masts, and rig- 
that he was not as othermen were,” and succeeded in batiling every Liberal project of reform, This| ging, and yards, and bulwarks of that vessel white with aa 
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accumulation of frozen snow. You may have seen aothing|in breadth from the Andes to the ocean. It bristles with 


put a frosted ship upon a frosted ocean. If so, you will be 


able to form an idea of the state of the Chincha Islands, and|every breeze, each field and each estate having its limits de- 


the ships there loading, at the time of which I write, when I 
say that as much as the ship and coast land in the Arctic re- 
gions might be covered with ice and snow, these islands—in 
sbape and all but size resembling gold nuggets—and these 
ships were covered with guano. Its presence was universal ; 
there was no escaping it; it rose and drifted about in clouds, 
and with its yellow, snuffy powder, almost as irritating to the 
eyes and nose as snuff itself, it pervaded the air, and settled 
everywhere in the immediate vicinity of where it was being 
worked and shipped. 

Immense fiocks of marine birds hovered and fished about 
the islands—the guano-bird, or Poto-Huenca, having a bluish 
plumage, a bright, red beak, and a yellow feather on the head, 
drooping gracefully over the neck. They uttered a wild “ wa- 
ha,” and when on the wing flitted somewhat like swallows. 
Long strings of pelicans, in single file, followed by flights of 
white pigeon-looking birds, swept the vault of heaven to a 
height approaching the invisible, occasionally drawing them- 
selves into a crescent form, with their eyes directed towards 
the water; and then descending simultaneously with a back 
summersault, and with astonishing velocity and precision, clos- 
ing their wings as they neared the surface, disappeared, but 
to emerge almost instantaneously, each with a wriggling, 
quivering fish in his pouch—the latter two feet long at least. 
That birds of a feather flock together is shown here, for the 
blue-birds are all on the closest intimacy with each other, 
while they carefully avoid the white-birds, who in their turn 
are equally averse to associating with their blue neighbours. 
This is nature; and when we come to human nature, we find 
it pretty much the same, only that all the white birds are by 
no means so free and equal, even in democratic countries, as 
those of the Chinchas. Then these birds, after repletion, 
winged their way to the cliffs, where they perched themselves 
as if gorged; and solemn indeed looked these feathered fish- 
ers, as there, seemingly immovable, with their bills resting on 
their necks, they calmly eyed the evolutions of their fellow- 
pelicans. Seals also were to be seen swimming and staring 
about in all directions, among the dark arches, and rocks, and 
caves of the islands, two of which only have yet been worked 
—the middle and north, the latter being the principal, and 
where vessels “ most do congregate.” 

The superficial extent of the three islands is about eight 
miles; and the quantity of guano still on their surface will 
allow of an annual shipment of sixty thousand tons for more 
than a century. The necessary labour incident to the removal 
of this article of commerce from its natural bed to the ship’s 
hold, is performed by Chinamen and criminals, but, with very 
few exceptions, altogether by the former, whose condition is 
most deplorable, and reflects great discredit upon the Peru- 
vian authorities. These men are forced to endure, without 
appeal or redress—for they are not allowed the opportunity of 
making themselves heard, and protesting against the obnox- 
ious bondage in which they are tyranically held, till death, 
and death only, breaks the chain which holds them—a slavery 
to which that of the negro in the rice-fields of Carolina was a 
paradise. They have to toil unceasingly from daylight till 
dusk on every day of the week, Sunday not excepted, in the 
midst of clouds of pernicious, irritating dust, which speedily 
induces phthisis; and when their enfeebled health produces 
exhaustion before their long day’s work is done, they are in- 
humanly lashed by their black overseers ; and very frequently, 
in order to escape these cruelties, and flee from an existence 
80 odious, they commit suicide by flinging themselves from 
the cliffs to the rocks below. ‘Their habitations are filthy and 
wretched cane built huts, erected on the guano; their food is 
chiefly rice, and is served to them in the most repulsive man- 
ner, and not altogether free from the all pervading substance, 
so that whether these poor fellows are eating or drinking, 
working or sleeping, they are constantly imbibing the dust, or 
fumes, of the deposits which have brought so much notoriety 
to the island, and wealth to Peru, but bave made and con- 
signed to so much misery and premature death these import- 
ed labourers from China. When they die they are thrown 
outside their huts, like dogs, and the turkey buzzards swoop 
round, and speedily tear and devour them. 

The manner in which these unfortunate victims are pro- 
cured, is by an agent in China negotiating with them to serve 
as labourers in Peru, at certain wages, for a stipulated number 
of months, in consideration of their being provided with a 
free passage to that country ; the sequel of which is, that, after 
being landed in Peru, they are sub-let to the government con- 
tractor for the removal of guano from the Chincha Islands, 
who pays handsomely for them to the importer, upon which 
the poor wretches are sent to work in that insular hell, from 
which they seldom or never emerge, working away for years 
in abject s.avery, and reeeiving neither their wages nor their 
liberty, but lashed and starved to death in the end. The 
guano is loosened with the pick, or by the digging action of a 
twelve-horse steam-engine, in the first instance, and then 
wheeled away in barrows or in wagons, along a tramway of 
iron rails, leading to the mouths of the mangueras~-large tun- 
nels made of canvas—which descend into the lighters, barges 
or ships in wailing below. Every Chinaman, be he strong or 
weak, is required to wheel five tous of guano a day to these 
shutes. Owing to the number of vesseis willing tv accept a 
charter from the Chinchas, there is a covstant accumulation of 
them wailing their turn to be loaied, priority of arrival being 
the plan of proceeding in that respvtt, unless a han:isome 
bribe be resorted to, in which case a ship may come in between, 
and go off heavy laden, long before she could have done so in 
the regular way. The Yeukee skippers used to resort to this 
method of expediting matters, preferring to spend two or three 
thousand dollars in a bribe, rather than entail that and a far 
greater amount of expense in waiting idly in harbour. 

The formation of the groupoft the Chinchas ie entirely of 
felspar and quartz, and as the former undergoes decomposition 
by the action of the atmosphere, so the shores of the island 

me picturesquely broken and indented, which process, in 
the course of ages, will hardly leave a trace of them above 
water. This chemical agency, together with the force of the 
waves, has already resulted in the separation into three dis 
tinct islets of what undoubtedly was one rock; and the same 
agency, antecedent to that period, undoubtedly resulted in the 

Separation of that one rock from the main land. The view 

from this point was delightful, the Audes on the one side and 

the ocean on the other, with the fantastic rocks of the islands, 

tinged with foam in tne foreground. Here and there a whale 
hrew up a jet of spray, and 4 school of sea-lions agitated the 
blue waters of the bay, while above myriads of birds held high 
carnival beneath a glorious sky. 

Six hours’ steaming along the coast, after leaving the islands, 
brought us abreast of the quiet and picturesque landing pluce 
of Cerro Azul, the port of the beautiful valley of Caneie, one 
of the richest sugar yieldiog and vine growing districts in all 

There were only a few small vessels at anchor. The 






































































































vlain, so-called, is about thirteen miles in length, and extends 


thousands of acres of sugar canes, that bend and rustle with 


noted by rows of willows, whose graceful forms diversify the 
prospect. It was off the coast of Canete that the Spanish fleet 
first sighted Sir Richard Hawkins’s ship, the ‘ Repentance,” 
in which he had sailed from England, in 1594, on @ maraud- 
ing expedition, and which pursuing, they captured, and made 
Hawkins a prisoner. The English, in the person of Anson, 
attacked the fort of Cerro Azul, in 1746, and, landing, burnt 
it to the ground. The name Anson is carved in large letters 
on the face of a cliff standing near, and is still distinctly read- 
able. Canete and Cerro Azul are, therefore, not without their 
historical interest. In the cultivation of sugar the cane is cut 
once in eighteen months; there are crushing machines on 
each estate, worked either by steam-engines, or water-power, 
or by bullocks* and mules drawing capstan-bars, and driven 
round three capstans, which turn the crushing rollers. The 
expressed juice flows through a channel into an appointed 
receptacle in aroom where it undergoes the process of boiling. 
The result is, that three different qualities of sugar are pro- 
duced—the refined, the brown, and cakes of hard, brown 
treacle, called chaucacas, which latter are eaten largely by the 
Indians, formerly slaves, but now, by virtue of the decree of 
President General Castilla, issued in 1855, universally free 
throughout all Peru forever.¢ 

The plantation, or hacienda, homesteads were both handsome 
and extensive. The sugar mill, or trapiche, the boiling house, 
and capacious refining and store rooms, in general occupied 
one side of the courtyard and facing the residence, the rooms 
of which were large and well furnished. A peculiar feature, 
as I thought, appertaining to the haciendas, was the circum- 
stance of there always being a chapel, with a priest to preside 
over it, adjoining the dwelling house. The manner of living 
at these estates is pleasant and easy, although devuid of excite- 
ment, and perhaps not altogether free from monotony. Pro- 
prietors and servants are alike up with the dawn, and pursue 
their respective occupations until 10 o’clock, when they assem- 
ble, and partake of a substantial breakfast of soups or caldo, 
fried slices of bananas, poached eggs, and other still more 
solid dishes, concluding with a cup of chocolate and a glass of 
water. At four o’clock the whole again assemble, and partake 
of dinner in the form of chupé, a standard conglomeration of 
eggs, chicken, and potatoes. Fresh fish in vinegar usually 
succeeds the chupé, which is again followed by the best of 
fruits and preserves, and the repast ends with each individual 
swallowing a glassof water. An occasional interchange of 
dinners between the families at the various haciendas is cus- 
tomary among them. Beautiful flower and fruit gardens are 
attached to every homestead, through which a running brook 
is just as invariably to be met with. Adjoining these is located 
the galpon—a village of cane huts, occupied by the labourers, 
who live entirely aloof from the family of the proprietor, 
Certainly the valley of Canete seemed a pleasant place to live 
in, With its waving cane fields, its rambling vineyards, its haci- 
endas, with their neat belfried chapels, their groups of build- 
ings, sugar works, and negro quarters, their groves of citron 
and olive, and the lofty and graceful pata or altigator pear, 
vying with the cherimoya in height and profusion, and with 
the orange and the lemon tree alike flourishing and displaying 
their clustering fruit, as pas as the delicious granadilla 
of the passion flower, and with donkey trains, and n.ounted 
pleasure seekers trotting or prancing over the plain, or wind- 
ing round the hills, and giving animation to a scene exquisite 
in its rural beauty. 

I receded from the happy shores of Canete and Cerro Azul 


and bored 


whales. 


sters. 


part to have avoided the same. 


partake of hot roll also. 
company with two of my fellow passengers. 


ing place. 


brought ashore. 


and in one case flooded a balcony. The houses wore an as 


suggestive of stage scenery. 


could exist. 


outward appearance of thin 


with regret, and lingered long in memory over a picture so 
peaceful, yet so beautiful as that which I there beheld. On, 
over the calm blue waters of the ocean, with her heart of fire, 
her iron lungs, and her breatk of smoke, the steamer, like a 
thing of life, with quick pulsation, hurried on her course. In 
the morning I awoke to find the steamer at anchor, still and 
steady between the rocky and barren island of San Lorenza— 
a desolate, volcanic ridge, six miles long by one broad, and at 
its northern end rising nearly twelve hundred feet above the 
water line—and the Peruvian main land, with the town of 
Calloa lying right ahead, but partly hidden by an artificial 
whart-like projection, near which the“ Ocean Queen,” a dirty 
looking old craft, was moored, and there made useful as a 
coal hulk in the service of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. In addition to San Lorenza, several small islets were 
partially visible on ite seaward side, one of which was shaped 
like an arch. Several small bongos, or boats, 
freighted with a supply of stale fruit, were floating alongside, 
while their murky cotton-girdled occupants psddled to-and- 
fro, and elevated their eyes and voices in a vain attempt at 
effecting sales. A little further off two sperm whales were 
lazily moving in the direction of the ocean, spouting steam- 
like jets of water and disturbirg flocks of pelicans as they 
went. They were approaching close under the vessel. I darted 
into the cabin, and laid hands on a hot roll, which had just 
been laid on the breakfast table. Breaking it in twain, I cast 
the bread upon the waters in the immediate vicinity of the 
I dealt out a piece to each, and experienced the 
satisfaction of seeing them swallowed by the swimming mon- 
There was one circumstance, however, in the matter 
which favoured me: I threw the meces so exactly at their 
snouts that it would have necessitated a turning aside on their 
Still this did not take from 
the fact of my having fed the whales on hot rol!. The whales 
went spouting on their way, and soon after they had rounded 
the islet mentioned, I descended again to the cabin, there to 
Alter breakfast I left the steamer, in 
Ten minutes’ 
sailing and rowing brought us within view of the Callao Jand- 
The latter lay straight before us, blocked up by a 
swarm of boats, the majority of which were native, and man- 
ned by Indians speaking broken English ; the remainder were 
ships’ boats, waiting the return of those whom they had 


The houses on the town side of the harbour rose abrup'ly 
from the water, and the turbid element washed their walls, 


pect as flimsy as they were variously painted, and were highly 
Moreover, the whole scene, iu- 
cluding the famous casile in the back ground, struck me forci- 
bly as the most theatrical looking picture of real life that 


carrying light burdens on their heads, or seated in front of 
fruit stalls, or standing idly in doorways, whose breasts, half. 
exposed, hung down, and, but for the withered snd mummy- 
like ‘skin, would have been voluptuous, The sight of these 
did not enhance the opinions I had formed of the beauty of 
the female Peruvians; but after-experience made known to 
me that in these I had not beheld fair specimens of the sex, 
and that the ladies of that rainless clime, especially the Lima- 
nian damsels, were worthy of their fame for the charms that 
win—the grace that beautifies. The railway station laya 
little to the right of the landing place, and within view. The 
line extends to Lima, where the old suppressed convent of San 
Juan de Dios forms the terminus; the carriages, Premier and 
Secunda, are of English build; English also are the locom>- 
tives and the engineers. From the head of the bay, looking 
towards Lima, the prospect was highly picturesque. A green 
alluvial plain, eprinkled with farms and clusters of willow 
trees, spread out from the right and left of the port to Ancon 
On the north, and the rugged cliff of the Morro Solar, at the 
foot of which, to the south, reposed the small but fashionable 
bathing place of Chorillos; while away inland, and bounding 
giant-like the prospect, the magnificent Cordillera, of the cone- 
decked Andes, rose abruptly from the plain, at a distance of 
about twenty miles from the blue waters of the ocean. Tower- 
ing One above the other, the snow-capped mountain summits 
pierced the azure void in rugged sublimity, and, with their 
bare, uneven sides glittering against the flashing sky, formed 
a splendid scene, on which the eye lingered with delight. At 
their base the white towers of Lima were embosomed in 
orange groves and gardens of cheramoyas, which hemmed in 
the city, between which and Uallao extended the ruined look- 
ing, ill cultivated grounds, on whose site once stood the old 
earthquake swallowed town, which, oa the twenty-eighth of 
October, 1746, came to its sudden and awful termination. 
The evening on which this dire calamity took place was warm 
but perfectly calm. Suddenly a tremendous shock of earth- 
quake startled all Lima and Callao, and almost at that mo- 
ment the whole town last named became one mass of ruins, 
the earth gave in, the island of San Lorenza was thrown up, 
and the waters of the bay rolled over the scene of disaster, 
carrying the frigate San Fermin, together with other vessels, in 
their course, and leaving them high and dry. One solitary 
being only escaped of all the five thousand inhabitants of 
Callao—the rest, with shrieks and groans, went down with 
= ruins into the yawning earth, pursued by the remorseless 
lide. 

Lima also was in great part reduced to ruins, for of three 
thousand houses, only twenty-one were left standing. I saw 
a mo t sur ted by a crogs standing between Callao 
and Bella Vista, which denotes the spot where the frigate was 
left, surrounded by crumbling vestiges, in some cases the half 
excavated roofs of houses and monasteries. It awakens sad 
and gloomy feelings and historical recollections, which are 
held sacred in the Peruvian mind, and is in itself painfully 
commemorative of one of the greatest calamities that ever 
broke upon a city or a people. It was long before the people 
of Peru recovered from the panic with which they were so 
sorely stricken. Some attributed it asa curse upon the Spanish 
rule, and the Inca Indians wailed over the misfortunes of 
their country in being placed within the grasp of that tyrant 





wer, 

Porhe rebuilding of the town, however, was quickly begun, 

and proceeded with under the inspection of the viceroy, its 

site being a little removed to a more convenient spot, a small 

indentation in the coast, a mile or so eastward. The castle of 
Callao was then built; it isin the form of a pentagon, with 
two round towers and a curtain, well provided with cannon, 
which, facing the harbour, is well calculated, both by con- 

struction and position, to resist invasion, and successfully 
defend the town from a seaward attack. 

In September, 1821, this fortress was surrendered by the 
Spaniards to San Martin, at the head of the patriot army of 
Peru, which had newly risen for the overthrow of the tyrant 
rule of Spain, and the emancipation of their country from the 
thraldom of a foreign yoke, imposed since the corquest—the 
time of Atahualpa, the last Inca,in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. On the fifteenth of February, 1824, a revolt 
occurred in the castle, caused by the non-payment of arrears 
to the patriot troops, which resulted in the liberation of 
the Spanish prisoners. The mutineers hoisted the royal 
standard of Spain, upon which the royalists advanced from a 
neighbouring stronghold, and took possession of the fortress. 
Tbis occupation was continued till the nineteenth of January, 
1826, long after the Spanish fing had disappeared from every 
other part of South America, The siege to which it was so 
long exposed, and which was so successfully resisted, is the 
most memorable of the kind on record; it was blockaded by 
sea by a Spanish frigate, captured by the republican army, 
while its walls were continually surrounded by a large body 
of the patriot troops. The hardships, misery, and privations 
to which the garrison was subjected, were at once extreme 
and thrilling. Several thousands of the royalists of Lima had 
flocked thither—men, women, and children—for protection, 
the majority of whom died of starvation. The carcasses of 
the horses were greedily devoured as food; the few other 
animals that the castle contained were similarly disposed of 
by the ravenous multitude ; even the skins, of which the sad- 
dies and other borse accoutrements were made, were chewed 
by the hungering victims, while towards the closing scene. 
human flesh is eaid not to bave been left uneaten by the mad 

dened and dying inmates of that gloomy pile. But in the 
midst of all this ghastly wretchedness, the most perfect control 
and discipline was fiercely preserved by the Spanish com- 
mander, General Rodil, who, at once cruel, relentless, and 
defiant, held out in determined strength, surrounded by the 
skeleton horrors of this imprisoned famine, and at length 
surrendered, on honourable terms, on the date last named, 

I proceeded to the office of a Callao merchant, to whom I 
had letters of introduction, and he took me to the Callao club- 
house, where I was at once entered as a privileged visitor. 
Here we played a game of billiards together, on one of Thur- 
sion’s tables, of which there were two in the room. Here aleo 
was a large reading-room, where the English and American 
papers were abundant, and where the papers of Perv, und 
half the other countries on earth, also abounded. This was 
certainly a desideratum. The club bad quite an English as 
pect, and contrasted remarkably, in its sombre eolidity, with 


The very costume, manner, attitude, and ar-| the more gaudy and flimsy world beyond. From this we 
rangement of the people standing and walking within view of| strolled together along a few narrow and gloomy strcets, 
the mooring spot, and the comparative stillness and listless-} lined with mud walls—they are all narrow in Pero—as far as 
ness of every thing animate, greatly enhanced this resem-| the market-place. 
blance, and I stepped from the boaton the sandy strip of| where all the produce of Peru, and much that Peru imported, 
shore, which led at the distance of a few yards by a tew stairs| was represented within the premises of the various bucks'ers, 
into one of the main streets, with a sensation of curiosity to| The shops had open fronts, and displayed much of the goods 
explore, and of delight at having found at least novelty in the| for gale, either outside or in such @ position that paseers-by 


It was a square, walled in with shops, 


could readily behold. The centre of the square was occupied 


Women of the lower class, in tawdry apparel, with eyes| by traders also, chiefly vegetable sellers, who, in the midst of 
keen, black, and piercing, and complexions of bronze, whose | donkeys, mules, and baskets, were busily occupied in wrang- 





age ;bad frendered them fat and ugly, were to be seen, either! )ing with intending purchasers. Women in gay dresses, with 
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children, groups of Zambo and Cholo girls, and half-naked 
men, of complexions varying from olive to black, were movin 
about irregularly in straggling numbers, some bargaining, some 
carrying away their purchases, the majority of the latter be- 
ing domestic servants, and many gossipping. The whole 
scene was suggestive of Covent Garden Market, although, at 
the same time, very unlike it. 

Here I saw what very much disgusted me. A negro woman, 
desirous of chastising her ebony-coloured child—a boy about 
two years old—sezied him by one leg, and with a solid piece 
of wood, something like a tomahawk, grasped in her right 
hand, she struck him violently, in evident rage, several blows 
in rapid succession. I was standing about twenty yards from 
her when this cruelty commenced, and finding that she con- 
tinued using her whole strength in this merciless manner, the 
child with his heels uppermost and his head down, yelling 
meanwhile in the most intense pain, I quickly advanced to 
her and interfered, upon which she flung the child to the 
ground, and turned round upon me with menacing fury and 
uplifted arm. She, however, dealt no blow, but, anathematiz- 
ing me, for my interference in her Indian patois, glanced 
savagely at me, and taking up the prostrate infant, who was 
writhing like a snake, and almost insensible, and loudly yell- 
ing in his agony, carried him off into her cabin, close 
adjoining and on one side of the square. Any other than a 
negro child would have been killed by such brutality. 

did not remain long at Callao, owing to my curiosity to 
sce Lima, as well as to the wretchedness of the restaurants 
and hotels there, which, for dirt, dilapidation nad discomfort, 
outrivalled the dingiest posados in the smallest towns of the 
country of the Manzanares. Drunken sailors were idling 
about the door of the principal one of the place, it being the 
habit of these ocean rovers to dissipate all their earnings in 
drinking when sent ashore here. When their money was 
completely exhausted, and their credit also, they joined a 
ship. ‘There was vo difficulty about this, as sailors were al- 
ways in active demand, chiefly for manning the guano ships 
to England. In nearly every case the advance made to them 
on joining was already owing, and had simply to be handed 
over to the ship-agent or the lavern-keeper; a common cir- 
cumstance, however, with Jack, wherever he goes. 

I gladly entered the railway-statiop, and took a half-dollar 
ticket for Lima, distant about seven miles. Dozens of sea- 
faring men connected with the foreign vessels, chiefly 
Enzlish ani American, in port, mingled with Callao ship- 
chandlers and merchants’ clerks, and members, male and fe- 
male, of the native population generally—the former mostly 
in ponches, and the latter with braids of hair hanging down 
their backa—were assem bled in the two waiting-rooms, and un 
der the fine metal arch which spanned the terminus of the line. 
Both men and women were more or leas engaged in smoking 
cigarettos. The costume of the women was very pleasing 
and picturesque, consisting of the mantilia or shawl of bright 
Chinese silk, passed over the head, and either wholly or par- 
tially coucealing the features at the will of the wearer, thus 
doing away with the necessity for a bonnet. One Peruvian 
lady of the scumber, however, was arrayed after the most re- 
cent French fashion, with the small bonnet and artificial 
flowers, the gay silk shawl worn over the shoulders only, and 
the dress to correspond, Hers was rather an exaggeration of 
the Parisian type, and had it not been for the beauty of her 
face, displayed in consequence of this divergence from the 
national costume, I should have preferred seeing her in the 
becoming aud elegant saya y manto, although I could never 
look at that garment without regarding it asacloak for intrigue, 
and that it assuredly is, the state of society where it or the 
mantilla conceals the features of woman, affurds ample testi- 
mony. The latter dress is, however, every year falling more 
generally into disuse, save at bull-fights, religious processions, 
and on feast-days, of which lam happy to say there are a 
great number throughout the year. 

The saya y manto consists of a full silk or satin skirt, 
usua!ly black, to which is attached a mantle of similar mater- 
ial, which is drawn over the head and held by the fair wearer 
#0 as to expose only the eyes, or oftener one eye only, which, 
at once black and brilliant, peers out from between the light 
folds of siik, leaving the beautiful picture to be filled np by 
the beholder. The disguise is impenetrable; and Peruvian 
ladies aim to dress as much alike as possible; and they cer- 
tainly succeed. Every woman appears in endless duplicate, 
and which is my wife or which is yours it would be hard to 
tell in the street. They move along voluptuous mysteries, 

There was a fascinating grace in the carriage of the younger 
women, of which Byron would likely have had much to say 
had he ever dwelt among them. 

As the train sped onward over the desolate arid plain coy- 
ering the buried ruins of the old town, with the ocean glitter- 
ing in the sunlight on one side, to the right, and here and 
there a gaunt ruin climbed over by parasitical plants on the 
other, [ said to myself, thie, indeed, isa country of resurrec- 
tion and decay ; eventful in its history, great in its forgotten 
lore. The railway ran parallel with and in immediate view 
of the Lima road. Droves of mules, heavy laden with bales 
and sacks of merchandise, packed after the manner of the 
camels engaged in the old desert caravan traffic between Suez 
and Cairo—now, however, superseded by the railway—were 
treading with regularity of pace their way towards the me- 
tcopolis. Small farms, extending trom the right of the railroad 
to the ocean, succeeded each other. Groups of dirty and 
most primitive huts were here and there presented to the eye 
acjoiuicg which were patches of cultivation. The dusky oc- 
cupants of these worse than Irish cabins came out to look at 
us, as is often the case as you career along the iron roads of 
other lands, where the reapers will pause to look, and chil- 
dren, from their village doors, will romp in their unsophisti- 
cated glee as the iron horse suorts past them on its way. As 
we advanced beyond the sign of the cross, denoting the spot 
where the frigate was cast down in the fearful swallowing up of 
the old town, orange-groves and fruit-gardens, and here and 
there a stone ruip, took the place of the mud-and-plantain-leaf 
huts, aad the train seemed to be rushing into the heart of a 
en Eden. , 

‘or the last half-mile of our journey, which wa: 

in about twenty minutes, the line ran through mye go 
streets of Lima, and the pace of the train was slackened, and 
a bell was kept ringing in order that the way might be cleared 
for the pagsage of the train. Men, women, and children, as a 
consequence, moved quickly out of danger when they heard 
the sound of the bell, and took their places on the foot 

on either side till the heavy carriages had passed, when the 
children again commenced their gambols, and the ordinary 
traffic across the line was resumed, as though it were an or- 
dinary street only. It may be supposed that accidents are 
of likely occurrence where trains are in the hourly habit of 
running to and fro through & populous ond narrow street, 
with inhabited dwellings on either side o ing on 
the rails; and accidents, no doubt, would be fre- 
quent, were it not that @ large scoop, resembling the 


“cow-catcuer” of the United States, is fixed in front of the! an 


engine, and the speed;is much reduced. In this receptacle 


g | for obstructions, old women, children and cattle are oceasion- 


a'ly caught up and carried along, the result involving little or 
no injury to them; so that there 1s no such thing known as 
any one being run over by a railway-train; and, a8 @ conse- 
quence, the approach of such is by no means a cause of sen- 
sation or alarm. The city is built on the southern bank of 
the Rimac, and, to the north and east, is sheltered by the 
lofty cross crowned hills of San Cristoval and Amancaes, spurs 
of the Andes, the cordillera of which extends south and north 
about forty miles to the eastward. South and West it is open 
to the Pacific. It is laid out in equal squares of foar hundred 
feet, divided by streets thirty-three and a half feet wide, which 
cross each other at right angles, and is surrounded by a para- 
pet wall, now in a state of extreme dilapidation, about seven 
miles in circumference, and pierced by six gates. This wall 
has a thickness, in some places, of nine feet, and is from 
eighteen to twenty-five feet high, and defended by thirty-five 
bastions. 

On entering the city, the same features characterized the 
architecture as had first arrested my attention on approach- 
ing Callao; if possible, Lima was more theatrical in its as- 
pects than the water-side houses at the port. Every street, 
and every house looked like so much stage scenery; and 
even the soldiers had the appearance of toys, so unreal seem- 
ed they in their look and bearing. The walls of the various 
buildings were covered, move or less, with ochre paintings; 
and those that were not bedecked with flowers and such like, 
were daubed over with broad bars of colouring, something 
in the rainbow fashion. The soldiers were small, swarthy, 
un-military looking creatures, with high cheek-bones, flat 
noses, and straight, coarse, black hair—mostly Indians who 
had been impressed into the service—afate which Peruvian 
Indians dread more than the young rustics of France ever 
did the conscription, and quite as much as do the hacienda 
cultivating Indians of Nicaragua. There is always great 
difficulty in recruiting the army, owing to its unpopularity in 
the eyes of the common soldier. The eligible portion of the 
Iadians, when they hear of recruits being wanted, usualiy re- 
tire from the scene of danger; when they are caught, how- 
ever, there is no help for them but to submit, and they 
perform the duties of the service just as an omnibus horse 
performs his daily journeys from the Croton Aqueduct to 
Falton Ferry, and no doubt enjoy it quite as mucb, and no 
more. The streets of Lima are long, straight, and narrow, 
and run at right angles, diverging from the plaza, or central 
square. Any one familiar with the old city of Chester, on the 
Dee, in England, may almost realize the picture of Lima, by 
recalling his recollections of that walled city with its Welsh 
physiognomied, halt fo nentarpeny 8 population, and com- 
paring it with my description of the Peruvian capital. The 
streets have an air of solemn antiquity, which contrasts in 
its sombreness with the gay and most modern dresses of the 
crowds who are constantly moving to-and-fro. As a general 
rule, the houses have no windows towards the street. The 
front of each house, as seen from the thoroughfare, is a mere 
wall, which may or may not, a3 the case happens, extend past 
many other houses, and so constitute the street. These walls, 
as I have before intimated, are usually painted with frescoes. 
Each dwelling is indicated by a large square folding-door, 
forming a gap in the said wall, an opening into the patio or 
court-yard. The latter is usually neatly and often fancifully 
paved with small coloured stones, or tiles. Crossing the patio 
in a direct line from the street-door, the visitor enters the sala 
or principal reception-room. Fresco paintings also adorn the 
outer wails of the house itself, so that very often they more 
resemble painted canvas or paper, than solid adobe and plas- 
ter. A channel traverses the centre of every street, running 


usually to be seen perched,” and seek their food in these re- 
ceptacles. 


of any one of their number. 


by the eurthquakes of military and political contention. 
in Lima, and it always 
the buildings which face it on all sides. 
with a facade painted red and yellow. 

massive and imposing in its aspect; it is provided with towers, 


three entrances, the doors to which are painted green. 


counts, was first interred. 
Adjoining the Cathedral, und on the east side of the square. 
stands the palace of the President of the Republic. 


basement. 


awnings, extend along the upper story. 


old beauty of the picture. 


up in front of the shops devoted to their sale. 
bridge 
d 


the one side and a natural acclivity on the other, but gradu- 
_ sloping so as to leave long low shores at the river’s 
The view of the city from this bridge, the latter of which 
was constructed in 1613, is extremely ragged, but picturesque 
in its unfinished irregularity and its apparent dilapidation, as 
well as in the weedy rankness of vegetation along the river's 
northern bank, and the uncultivated growth beyond. Cross- 
ing this bridge and continuing to the right, or river hand, I 
entered the suburb of San Lazaro, where I entered the de- 
licious shade of the alamedas—avenues provided with side- 
walks, and formed by double rows of lofty willows, that hang 
down their leafy interlaced branches as if in sympathy with 
the grief-worn and oppressed. Through one of these avenues, 
which led to the great bull-ring of Lima—the scene of Sunday 
conflict—I strolled leisurely. When I arrived in front of this 
place of entertainment, I found only a blank wall to reward 
my curiosity ; but I resolved to attend the bull-fight on the 
following Sunday in company with all Lima, and learn more 
of it. The building was errected in 1770, and, consequently, 
alike with nearly every public edifice in Lima, is a vestige 
of vice-regal times. Indeed, the republic has done but 
little to advance Peru. ll the churches, with their pic- 
turesque but flimsy-looking towers, the monasteries, the 
national museum, the hospitals in the alamedas, the wall 
round the city—built in 1685—the bridge over the Rimac, the 
fountain in the plaza, the pantheon outside the town, and the 
National College of Surgeons, were erected in the days of 
Spanish rule. Moreover, nearly all the private dwellings in 
Lima—built of adobes with partition walls of cane—belong 
to the same period. 
I took up my abode at the Hotel de l'Europe on this, the 
day of my arrival, and prepared to act up to the proverb con- 
cerning Rome and Romans. I found the proprietor, a French- 
man, smoking a cigaretto, with his head encased in a blue fez, 
and betraying but little anxiety after the interests of his estab- 
lishment, which was correspondingly ill-conducted, although 
capable of being made the most comfortable, as well as the 
most profitable hote] in Peru, it being a splendid modern 
house, three stories high, built regardless of expense, and 
occupying a central situation in the Calle de Commercio. 
——_—__>—_— 


HIS UNCLE’S NEPHEW. 


About eight miles from Florence, and situated on the brow of 
a high and wooded hill, is the town of St. Casciano, in a small 
street of which is the celebrated inn of the Campana, where Ma- 
chiavel lived, and on the threshold of which, he used to be seen 
in his wooden shoes and peasant’s suit, asking various travellers 
the news from their countries, or playing, laughing, and disput- 
ing with the landlord, the miller, or the butcher. The great au- 
thor might be seen pruniog the lime twigs in the morning, or 
superintending the cutting down of trees, and thus occupying him. 
self with the things of common life—to calm, as he used to tay, 
the effervescence of his brain. About twenty miles furtber on, 
is Certaldo, which boasts of giving birth to Boccaccio, though 
he was born at Paris, but lived a long time at Certaldo, and died 
there. 

Between these towns, rendered illustrious by the memory of 
these two great men, is # little unknown hamlet, situated in the 
midst of a smiling valley. It has a church of no renown, and 
bare of art. 

In the year 1807, there was a curé living bere, called Buona- 
parte. He was poor and obscure, as if one of his name had 
never caused the Pope to leave the Vatican to crown him at 
Notre Dame, of Paris. He was mild and unambitious, as if he 
were not the uncle of Letitia, and the great-uncle of the young 
general who bad conquered Italy, saluted the Pyramids, and 


parallel with the river Rimac, through which a constant| made and unmade kings in Europe. The cure, in the parsonage 
stream of water flows, and these, the azequias, are used as the | garden, was another Alcinous, training his vines around the five 
common drains of the city. Turkey-buzzards, of which there | or six elms that grew on the little domain, and he wore, like the 
are large numbers, both here and at Callao, as also, but to a] father of Ulyeses, a tattered cloak and mended shoes. 
less extent, throughout {all Peru, and the greater part of|noise that his great-nephew was making in the world, passed 
South-America, descend from the house-tops, where they are} over his head, without his hearing or heeding it. 


All the 


No one in the neighbourhood suspected who he was; he had 


These naked-headed, raven-plumaged carrion | forgotten Corsica to remember only his parishioners, who were 
birds, the most ugly and repulsive of things ornithological, | as simple and ignorant as himself. 
are looked upon as the scavenge s of Lima, and such they] times took out with him, provided his table with game ; and in 
really are; and there is a penalty inflicted upon the destroyer | his little parlour were rods for fishing. These amusements, ad- 
They are to be met with over] ded to the cultivation of a few flowers, and the collection of 
the entire populated districts, either walking or feeding, on | tithes twice a year, were the temporal occupations of the worthy 
the channel margins, flying about the strects, or perched on} Buonaparte. 
the house-tops; and they form a welcome provision against | novations, but read the mass twice a week, and preached every 
olfactory nuisances, among people who are too apathetic, | Sunday after vespers. 

listless, and luxurious, to attend sufficiently well to either the 
cleanliness of their towns, or the well-being and efficiency of| tion of the good priest more particularly than his other parisbion- 
| thing else belonging to them, and whose government is| ers; they were a young girl,a youth, and a tame whitehen, He 
only worse ordered than themselves, and perpetually shaken | had baptised and catechised the girl ;Mattea, and observed her 


His gun, which he some- 


As to his spiritual duties, he never made any in- 


There were, however, three objects which occupied the atten- 


growing youth and beauty with innocent pleasure ; her beautiful 


The plaza, or great square of the city, is the centre of life] dark eyes, graceful figure, and simple artless manners were ad- 
presents an animated appearance, | mired by all. 
both as regards the traffic continually passing through it, and 


She was the pride of the village. The good man 
was constantly thinking of her future prospects, and had ar- 


On the soutbern | ranged a suitable match for her with Tommaso, his sacristan, He 
side, and occupying its entire lengta, stands the Cathedr.l, | was a tall fine young man, and a constant guest at the presby- 
It is lofty and of 
large size, and were it not for the colouring would be at once | couk d, served at mass, chanted in the choir, ornamented the 


tery; he was the priest’s factotum: he worked in the garden, 


, | altars, aud was chief butler at home. He was a good fellow, 


made of lath and covered with plaster, at each angle. It has| though rather noisy, and always the first and the most ardent in 
This | the village quarrels. 

magnificent structure was built in the time of the Spanish do- 
minion, and the bones of P.zzaro are here said to be buried in | young protegée, and Tommaso loved her devotedly. 
a vault, which may be entered at certain times upon paymeni 
of a small fee toone of the acolytes. These remains, un-| flock and the two or three beings he especially loved, when one 
doubtedly those of that desperado, were removed from the|day an unaccustomed sound was heard in the village, horses’ 
a monastery of San Juan de Dios, now the railway-| hoofs clattered on the stores, and the quiet court of the curacy 
station, where the body of Pizzaro, according to reliable ac- | was filled with a troop of cavalry. One of the emperor's officers, 


Buch was the suitor whom Buonaparte had chosen for his 


The good curate was living peaceably and happily among his 


covered with gold lace, and with a plume of white feathers in 
,| his hat, dismounted, entered the modest parlour, and presented 


It is in- | himzelf before the cure. The good mar, trembling, rore, offered 
significant and shabby-looking, and several shops occupy its | bim a chair, ard stood with hands crossed meekly on his breast, 
Strange to say, it was the vice-regal palace while | uncertain what martyrdom might be in store for him. 

Peru laboured under the oppressed yoke of Spain. The other 
two sides, forming arcades, are principally filled up with|I beg. Is your name Buonaparte, and are you the uncle of Na- 
shops; the English club is on the southern side, and a large | poleon, emperor of the French, and king of Italy !” 

hotel, conducted on the French-American principle, on the 
westernone. Balconies, half hidden by old Moorish trellised | the fortune of his great nephew, but who regarded ‘t as one of 
In the centre of the | those far-off things from which he was separated by several 
square a handsome fountain, the water of which issues from | countries and an immeasurable distance. 

four lions’ mouths, provided with recervoirs of stone, sup- 
ported b; a column, rising from which isa figure of Fame, 
executed in bronze, and erec'ed 1653, enhances the strange 
Mules and donkeys, bearing na- 
tive producs and water, are constantly to be seen from dawn 
till past sunset, moving slowly to-and-fro, or standing in front 
of piles of vegetables near the centre of the square, or heaped 


“ Compote yourself, sir,” said the general, “ compose yourself, 


“Yes, sir,” murmured the curate, who had a confused idea of 


“ His majesty’s mother,” continued the officer. 
“ Letitia?” interrupted the cure. 
“Madame has spoken of you to his majesty,” rejoined the 
eneral, 
ee To little Napoleon ?” said the curate. 
“To the emperor, sir. It is no! suitable that so near a rela- 
tive of bis majesty, and one of your excellent character, should 


Four streets | languish unknown in a poor living, while his family is govert- 
diverge from the square, one of which leads to a large stone|ing Europe, while your nephew, reverend sir, is filling the world 
i anning the Rimac, which is here sumewhat repid| with his fame. The emperor bassent meto you; you have only 
iow with alluvial banke, walled in by the town on’ to speak, you have only to express a wish, and it shall be exe- 
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cuted. What episcopal seat tempts you? Would you like a 
pichopric in France, or in Italy? ill you exchange your 
plack cassock for a cardinal’s purple cloak? The emperor 
bears you too much friendship and respect to refuse you any- 
ing.’ 
7. the greatest personage whom the poor cure had ever 
seen in bis life was the Bishop of Fiesole, who came to the vil- 
lege once a year to confirm the little boys ard girls. After the 
episcopal visit the good man was usually dazzled and bewildered 
for a fortnight, by the remembrance ofthe fisherman’s ring, the 
old mitre, and the lace sleeves. 

He hesitated a moment to collect his thoughts, and then said : 
“Js all this true, sir? Is my niece, Letitia, an empress? And to 
thiok that I heard her first confession! It was a long time ago 
—when she was a little girl !”’ 

The general smiled. 

“ Allow me, sir,” continued the cure, “ to think for a moment ; 
one must reflect a little before one changes one’s position so sud 
denly.” 

The general awaited the orders of the paetor, who left the par- 
jour and went upstairs into a little room, the window of which 
looked on the court. 

All was tumult and confusion there; the general’s escort had 
taken off their horses’ bridles, and the soldiers were smoking and 
Jaughing amongst themselves. Mattea, concealed in a corner, 
was considering this novel sight with astonishment, while Tcm- 
mato was amusing himself by examining the swords and brilliant 
uniforms, and the white hen was running screaming and scared 
about the horses’ feet. 

Mattea’s eyes gradually became familiariced with what she saw, 
and a dragoon, having remarked the young girl, approached and 
commenced a conversation with her. He was young, handsome, 
and gallant; Mattea was a litile coquette, and not at all ia love 
with the mao whom her godfather had destined for her. What 
the young dragoon said, we know not; butit is certain that 
when Tommaso went to speak to Mattea, she sent him away, re- 
minding him that it waz twelve o’clock, and time for him to go 
and ring the Angelus. Tommaso, whose jealousy was already 
roused by his dashing rival in his brilliant uniform, flew into a 
passion, and would not stir from the spot ; on which the dragoon 
took him by the ear, twirled bim round and round, and sent him 
flying amid a group of his comrades. 

“ And is it you, you great booby,” said one of the soldiers. 
“ who ring the Angelus here, and respond to the curate’s pater- 
nos.ers, instead of being a man and serving the emperor? You 
will be in a good position, sapristi, when you are promoted to be 
beadle of this wretched village! Believe us, my lad. Leave 
your belfry and come with us. We will give you a handsome 
wiform, a long sword, and a fine horse.” 

“Is it that girl who keeps you here?’ said another of the 
troop, pointing to Mattea, who was in a corner of the court- 
yard, in earnest conversation with her new admirer. “ Is it that 
girl who keeps you here? Look at her well, she doesn’t care 
for you, she likes the soldier. Look at her!” 

During this time, a fat dragoon, whose rations no doubt 
did not suffice him, was chasing the curate’s fowls about, and 
the white hen was vainly endeavouring to escape from her tor- 
mentor, 

“Mattea! Go home to your mother directly,” cried the curé 
from the upper window. ‘Dragoon! Please to let that fowl 
alone |” 

The feeble voice of the cure bad not the power of Napoleon’s. 
The soldier continucd to talk to the girl, and the fat dragoon 
continued to chase the white hen. Tommaso was stroking the 
croup of a saddle with one hand whilst the other was playing 
with a sword-handle. At last the assiduous dragoon went to 
fetch his horse, and sprang on it with one bound; then giving 
both hands to Mattea, he placed her on the saddle behind him, 
and without any respect for the cure or his house, set spurs to the 
animal and disappeared with the Italian gir], At the same moment 
the other dragoon caught the white hen! 

“Matteal Mattea! Oh! my poor Bianca! Dragoon! 
put down that fowl!” cried the poor cure with a trembling 
voice. 

Tommaso, hearing his master’s agitated exclamations, ran to 
the rescue of the heu ; the poor fellow, not being able to save bis 
sweetheart, did all he could to save Bianca. 

Buonapar e left his room and came down to rejoin the general. 
The poor man was pale and trembling. 

“ What is the matter, monsignor ?”’ said the general. ‘ What 
can have agitated you thus?” 

“My lord,” replied the cure, in a melancholy tone; “my 
god-daughter, my dear Mattea, is taken off byjone of your 
men. 

“ What! A young girl taken away from the house of the em- 
peror’s uncle! The fellow shall be punished; he sball be shot 
this very hour! Hollo! Brigadier! which of your men has been 
guilty of this crime ?” 

“Let no blood be spilled, I beseech you, general; let 
no blood be spilled;,but if he be a good man, let him marry 
Mattea.” 

There had been no violence or crime. The Florentine Helen 
had suddenly become fascinated, and had gone off of her own 
accord with her Paris, who was a good soldier, and had been se- 
lected to have the cross of the legion of honour. 

“He shall marry her. J will answer for that,” said the 
general. 

The cure was looking about him in a timid kind of way, seek- 
ing his favourite hen, but the severity of the general, who had 
spoken of shooting Mattea’s lover, checked him. He would not 
compromise a man’s life for the love of a fowl. Suddenly Tom- 
maso came running back, holding the cherished Bianca in his 
arms; the poor thing was half dead with fright ; her blue eyelids 
hid her round eyes; and her stiffened claws could not support 
her. The cure took her, opened ber beak, and poured a few 
drops of wine down her throat; the fowl gradually recovered, 
> a fine lady from bystericg) and began to flutter ber wings, 

‘ommaso seized the welcome opportunity of speaking to the 
curate. 

“ir,” said he, “I have lost Mattes; the soldiers have pro- 
mised me that ! shall one day be a captain, a colonel, a marshal 
of France, and I don’t know what be sides. I—I—have enlisted 
for a dragoon !” 

Buonaparte gave the general a sad look, as he smoothed his 
fowl’s white feathers, and said to him: “General, I thank my 
nephew, the emperor, for his good intentions towards me, but 
I prefer remaining the cure of the poor and unknown little vil- 
lage, where I have been happy solong. I hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and you see, God has punished me. . . . Say to Letitia 
that I hope (and believe tule 22 she is still as good and conscien- 

as she was when a little girl. . . . Kiss my nephew, the 
little Napoleon, for me ; may God keep them all on their thrones! 
They are good children for taking thought of their old uncle, but 
I desire neither s bishopric nor a cardinal’s cloak, . . . G 
general, if you respect the wishes of your emperor's uncle, do not 
come here again.” 


° 
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When an officer received an order from the emperor, he was 
obliged to execute the imperial wish. If ‘Napoleon said, “You 


thousand causes of his great success. Now, he had said to the 
general : “ You will take my uncle, the cure, from his living, and 
make him come to Paris, or take him to Rome; he must be near 
me, or near the Pope; it matters not which; he will do well 
whichever he chooses, but it must not be otherwise; he must at 
least become a bishop.” 

The general entreated, supplicated, and, at last, insisted that 
the cure should alter his decision. The brave soldier could not 
understand a man’s refusing the grand cross of the legion of 
honour, a bishopric, the revenues of a diocese, a cardinal’s hat 
and influence. However, the good cure remained firm to his re- 
solution; he resisted the general’s supplication, and when 
threats were used, he replied with the bitterness of an irritated 
Corsican, and with the authority of an aged relative, who was 
not to be coaxed or flattered by the inconsiderate youth and am. 
bition of his great nephew: “ General, I have given fyou my an- 
swer, and I will not swerve from it.” 

The disappointed general was forced to retire without 
ts his mission, and his noisy eecort evacuated the 
village. 

When Napoleon heard of the bad success of his ambassador and 
this utter want of ambit'on in a Buonaparte, he shrugged his 
shoulders with contemptuous pity. 

Mattea was married to the dragoon, and became, in time, the 
wife of a colonel. Tommaso was, ia a few years, a captain in the 
Imperial Guard. 

And the good cu:e, Bucnaparte, died before the termiuat‘on of 
the fifet empire, b: loved and regretted by all around him, Alas! 
he was, after all—says the French account from which this 
ate narrative is rendered into English—the happiest of his 
amuy, 





OLD ENGLISH PIRATES. 


The British choral boast of “ruling the waves” is a very old 
one. We can trace it back to sturdy bloodthirsty ancestors 
among the old vikings who never sought shelter of a roof, who 
had no other kingdom to rule than the sea. Sea kings who 
shouted their song in the midst of the tempest, 


The force of the storm helps the arms of the rowers, 
The hurricane is carrying us the way we would go. 


Almost all the information we possess of our piratical old 
ancestors, the wave-rulers of a thousand years since (for the lines 


the breeze,” are singularly correct in their chronology) we de- 
rive from the Segas, or songs of the Skalds, a collection of 
strange wild stories of adventure in verse or measured prose, by 
the Scandinavian bards, The profession of pirate, or viking, was 
held highly respectable, and not disdained by men of the 
highest rank. The qualification for the service was the per- 
formance of some exploit of personal prowess, which should 
entitle a man to the confidence of a band of chau:pions as their 
commander. The law of bravery laid down for the followers 
a was not unlike that hinted at in tne old schcolboy’s 
rhyme— 

Two skinny Frenchmen 

And a Portugee, 

One jolly Englishman 

Whacked all three. 
It was understood that any man ought to beat a single enemy, 
that he ought to make a respectable appearance against two 
enemies, and to show fight against three ; but that it would not 
be disgraceful to run away from four. Each viking governed 
his champions in his own way, gaining greater fame in propor- 
tion as his regulations were more strict and rigorous than those 
of his compeers. For example. Half and Hesrolf, both sons of 
a Norwegian king, took to the profession. Hesrolf hadja num- 
ber of ships which he manned indisciiminately with serfs and 
freemen, ruling them mildly. Hesrolf was beaten by almost 
every opponent. His brother Half had only one ship, but he 
picked twenty-three kiog’s sons for his companions, requiring 
each as a test of strength to lift a mighty stone which twelve or- 
dinary men could scarcely stir, He forbade to his champions 
the society of women or children; he made them bear them- 
selves to the fiercest tempests, and would not allow them to 
dress their wounds in battle till victorious. For nearly twenty 
years Half was the terror of the Western Seas, with a reputa- 
tion of never baving;been vanquished in fight. So stringent was 
his discipline that when returning home, bis vessel overladen 
with plunder and nearly foundering in sight of the Norwegian 
shore, the crew drew lots who should cast themselves into the 
sea to save their viking hiscargo. The losers jumped overboard 
without @ murmur, eo that the ship, relieved of their weight, 
came safe to land. 
The vikirg could govern his veasel as a clever rider controls 
his horse, It was required of him to be able to run along the 
oars while they were in motion, and to throw three javelins to 
the mast-head, catching each alternately in his hand without 
once missing. He was n:t afraid of going out of sight of land, 
and never thought of coming to anchor when clouds hid the 
stars. True, he had no compass, but there was always a cast of 
hawks or ravens on board, and when in doubt about the direc- 
tion in which land tay, be had only to loose one of these, satis- 
fied that the bird would st make for the nearest shore, 
Whither the bird flew he steered. I+ was all one to the viking 
what land he reached, so long as it was land and not his own 
land ; for his aim was plunder, and his creed was, where there 
is habitable land there is sure to be that. The birds seem to 
have had an uaforiunate propensity for leading these gentlemen 
to Ireland and Britain. Ireland, indeed, appears to have been the 
first of the British islands favoured with the visits of the northern 
maraudere, and Johnstone mentions a significant fact in con- 
nection with their visits. ‘The fertile Erin,” he says, “ was 
long the great resort of the Scandinavians, who, from the inter- 
nal dissensions of the natives, gained considerable footing.” 
Poor Ireland! She was suffering from Fenians even in those 
days. However, by way of compensation, Ireland became a sort 
of Paris to the vikings, in setting them the fashions; for they 
took to aping Irish manners and talking Celtic, until the cele- 
brated Irish King Brian Boru drove them out of the country 
early in the eleventh century, and made the Irish unpopular with 
the vikings. 

It cannot be concealed that these rulers of the waves were a 
terrible set of ruffians. Not content with simple plunder, they 
butchered alike those who submitted to their outrages, and 
those. who resented them, chowing mercy neither to age nor 
sex. Be‘ieving themselves the avengers of Odin against disci- 
ples of all other religions, they were especially severe on the 
clergy, putting them to death with tortures, and burning their 
churehes, as Scott says, “ to light the way to their barks again.” 
Doubly terrible was the viking when “berserker.” This wasa 
violent kind of frenzy with which he was liable to be seized, at- 
tributed by various writers to intenee excitement of the imagina- 
tion, or to the use of stimulating drugs or drinks, In this state 
he became dangerous to friends and foes; he would foam at the 
mouth aud vent his fury against trees and rocks; he would 
awallow red-hot coals and throw bimself into the fire. If at sea 





are to take that town,” it was necessary to take it; it was writ- 
tem that it was to be taken; his prophetic word was one of the 


when the fit came on, he would often slaughter half his crew and 
destroy his shipping before his companions could land him at 
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some desert island, there to tear up the trees by the roots and 
commit all manner of havoc upon inanimate nature until, his 
strength exhausted, he would lie senseless and prostrate, then 
wake up recovered. Almost all the great vikings became “ ber- 
serker” at times. Indeed, when a sea-king received any deadly 
insult from an enemy that he could not avenge, it seems to have 
— a point of honour that he should become “ berserker” on 
the spot, 

Halfdan was a king of Sweden and a viking besides, He had 
seized the crown from Sivald, and slain Sivald and his five sons, 
all ina state of ‘‘berserk” madness. When Harthen the sea- 
king came up with twelve champions to attack him, Halfdan 
offered to fight him and his entire crew single handed. This 
insolent proposal inflamed Hartben with such awful fury that he 
immediately became ‘ berserker,” and killed six of his own 
champions in the fit. He then rushed on Halfdan with the re- 
maining six, but he and they all fell dead beneath the terrific 
blows of Halfdan’s mace. The viking’s first vessel was nothing 
better than the trunk of a large tree hollowed out by fire like Ro- 
binson’s Crusoe’s boat, and called “holk,”:a word still surviving 
io our language as ‘‘hulk.” The British Museum contains a 
specimen of one of these ancient holks, found on the Sussex 
coast. But in process of time the viking became master of a 
much larger vessel, carved and painted and fashioned into the 
form of some fantastic monster, usually that of a dragon. Such 
wae Rolf's famous ship called the “ Dragon Grimsnoth.” Often 
as their vessels were wrecked in the fierce North Sea storms, the 
hardy pirates who survived would yet defy the tempest, and 
even the gods themselves, holding on their course, as the Sagas 
eay, ‘‘along the track of the swans.” 

A viking would marry occasionally three or four wives; but 
would seldom waste time on courtship. He evidently regarded it 
professionally. When he heard of a lady possessed of beauty 
and wealth, he would fit out his veseel and demand her of her 
father: Should the misguided parent refuse the honour of be- 
coming his father-in-law, the viking burnt him out of his house, 
and returned with his bride, his vessel laden with all the spoil he 
could conveniently lay hands upov, by way of dowry. An un- 
willing father had no alternative but conzentor fight. Regnald, 
a Norwegian kiog, who had refused the peremptory demand of 
Gunnar the Swedish viking, for his daughter Moalda, not only 
set himself instantly on the defensive, but hid the princess and 
all bis treasures in a mountain cavern, determined to befile his 
enemy, even if beaten. But Guonar came with a fleet of ves- 


about “the flag that’s braved a thousand years the battie and | 8¢ls, and, after a fierce battte, killed the king, and contrived to 


find out the place of Moalda’s retreat. He retnrned to Sweden 
with his bride and her treasures, and the Skald: sang his praises 
in the Kianesinga Saga. 

Here is a love story from the Volsunga Saga. Hagbarth and 
his three brothers, all of them sea kings and sons of the King of 
Drontheim, sailing together in the North Sea, met the fleet of 
the sons of the Danish king Sigar. They fi ught, of course. 
The battle lasted all day, and at night was still undecided. A 
circumstanee of frequent occurrence among the vikings then 
happened : each contending party b ing suddenly impressed 
with the bravery of his opponent, the weapons fell from their 
hands in mutual approbation of each otber’s valour; and, hav- 
ing sworn eternal fidelity— ratifying the treaty by mingling blood 
drawn from each other’s veins in token of indissoluble union— 
the Danish princes invited their enemies of an hour before to 
visit the court of their father. Hagbarth and his brothers en- 
joyed the hospitality of King Sigar for many days; but, during 
their sojourn in Zealand, Hagbarth gained the heart of the king’s 
daughter, the Princess Signa, TheDanish princes, however, re- 
fused him her hand, contrary to their father’s inclination, on the 
ground that he was not their equal in birth, Hagbarth and his 
three brothers, in defiance of their treaty, immediately hewed 
the Danish princes in pieces before their father’s eyes, and fled. 
But Hagbarth found existence insupportable separated from her 
to whom he had pledged his troth. Disguised as an o!d wo- 
map, he returned to Zealand, and obtained admission to Signa’s 
chamber. He swore to live or die only by her side. A cour- 
tier recognised him as Hagbarth, and, notwithstanding his be- 
coming “ berrerker” and performing prodigies of valour, he was 
overpowered by numbers and taken prisoner. Some of the coun- 
cil of nob!es who tried him were for epsring his life, and pro- 
claiming him the husband of Signa, on acsouut of his bravery ; 
but by sentence of the majority he was condemned to be hanged, 
and that by a rope made of “ widdie” (twigs), for the greater dis- 
grace. Tuey brought out Haegbarih to be executed before the 
window cf the princess’s apartment, in order to add the 
greater sting to h's punishment. But Signa, who had vowed not 
to survive her lover, set fire to her chamber and perished in the 
flames. When Hagbarth saw this proof of her devotion, he be- 
sought his executioners to hasten his death, that he might the 
quicker rejoin her faithful spirit in the Halls of Valballa, The 
passion for maritime adventure seems to have animated the fe- 
male breast into rivalry with the opposite sex, for mauy ladies 
of high birth exchanged the veil for a heavy coat of linked ar- 
mour and a brazen helmet. Placing themselves at the head of a 
band of pirates, they became Skjo!d-Meyar, Maidens of the 
Shield, distinguished as much for bravery in battle as for chas- 
tity and gentleness at home. 

The wooing of a sea-queen was a hazardous business, Lay- 
ing siege to her heart or attempting to captivate her affections 
was comple‘ely futile. The only way was to biockade her in 
some narrew bay, and then engage ber in single combat. Gene- 
rally, as in the case of Alfhilda, the chaste and beautiful Oatro- 
goth princess, there were a couple of notable champions guard- 
ing her person, who had first of all to be disposed of, Alfhilda’s 
lover, a young sea-king, named Alf, slew these two in single 
combat. But Alfhilda was not so easily won. Clothing herself 
aod her maidens ia ring mai), and joining her crew of pirates, 
she embarked in her swiftest veesel, and gave Alf a year's long 
love chase. One after another Alf conquered every ship of her 
fleet, and then blockaded his mistress in the Gulf of Finland. 
She came out to fight. Aif grappled the maiden’s ship, boarded 
it, and aftera terrific hand to-hand encouuter with the queen 
herself, he clove Alfhilda’s helmet with his axe, disclosing her 
beautifal features and long flowing hair. The sight of her beauty 
was too much for her adorer. He presented her his weapons ; 
for he could fight no more. Alfhilda, doubly conquered by the 
valour and generosity of her lover, married him on the epot, 
while Alf’s best champions availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to take the sea-queen’s maiden attendants to wife. For 
the whole of the year, ia anticipation of some euch result, 
Alfhilda had carried a priest on board to perform the cere- 





mony. - 

Tue legend of Wayland, the smith, who forged the viking’s 
most treasured sword blades, of such admirable temper that they 
would cut through rock or iron without losing the edge, is too 
familiar for repetition; but it may be mentioned, in coanection 
with a strange legend of the old sea-kings, that Wayland was be- 
lieved to have married one of the Valkyriur, or Choosers of the 
Slain. This was, however, probably no more than a mythologi- 
cal way of stating how keen were Wayland’s sword-biadcs, and 
how fatal in use, The Valkyriar of the Sagas correspond to the 
Fates of the Greeks. These fatal sisters chose and foretold 
those who should fall in battle. They carried Odin's message of 
invitation to the warriors he loved best, to meet him in Wal- 
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halla, and they poured out the ale and mead for the solace of 
the heroes, who sat round Odin’s board. They visited the slain 
at sea in the form of swans, and carried the hero’s soul straight 
to the line where the sea and sky meet, into Odin’s presence, 
and into the halls of Walhalla. 

The vikings found plenty of employment for the fatal sisters, 
for some of their battles were on a tremendously large scale, and 
resulted io fearful slaughter. At the naval battle of Bravalla, 
between Harald Golden Teeth, and Sigurd-Ring, the usurper of 
the Swedish throne, all the sea-kiogs and the Maidens of the 
Shield ranged themselves on one side or the other. Sigurd- 
Ring’s fleet alone is said to have consisted of two thousand five 
hundred ships, and the ber is not idered to be exagge- 
rated, taking into account the small capacity of the little barks 
employed. There were seventy-four cha™pions in the Danish 
fleet, while the Swedes boasted of ninety-s' - .-a-kings, supported 
by all the picked archers of Norway. Huraid, with fifteen kings 
and thirty thousand of his Danes, was slain, and the Swede 
bought his victory at a cost of twelve thousand of his bravest 
warriors, ‘The tumulus which marks the burial place of the 
slain is said to be still pointedout, “ We did not permit the ra- 
veus to be in waat of food,” says the Skald, “those who were 
-, became the prey of the ravens. We hew’d with our 
swords, 
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European News. 

The news from the Continent of Europe is not quite tran- 
quillizing. Stories of the Emperor Napoleon’s failing health 
have been circulated with more confidence than ever, and 
with special mention of the disorder under which he issaid to 
be suffering. Meantime his Ministers are injudiciously prose- 
cuting the leading members of the influential Parisian prese, 
which is about the surest mode of inflaming the Parisian 
mind. Incidents, such asa popular gathering round even a poli- 
tical martyr’s tomb on All Saints’ Day, or the publication of a 
subscription for a monument on his behalf, have no real im- 
portance until the period of official interference arrives. 
That period has now arrived, in the Baudin affair; and Paris 
is excited over it, and the students in the Latin quarter are 
showing signs of turbulence. This, added to the reports con- 
cerning his Majesty’s health, has’given rise to some uneasiness. 
If the present be not absolutely threatening, no one likes to 
look at a non-distant future. 

Neither does the length of time elapsing between the down- 
fall of Queen Isabella, and the selection of persons or forms 
that are to succeed her, contribute to the tranquillity of Spain. 
Cullisions, so far bloodless, have taken} place between the 
respective fayourers of Monarchy and Republicanism ; but the 
Cilisions may become more serious. Strangely enough, im. 
partial outsiders cannot yet discern that popular opinion is 
drifting definitely in any direction, or that those who still 
cling to the monarchical system have agreed upon a fitting 
representative. 

Of general news from the old country there is not much 
worth recording. It is indeed a melancholy truth—our 
neighbours here call it a truth, and not a melancholy one— 
that Fenispism ia Ireland is by no means dead. A Mr. 
Sullivan, struck off from his justiceship of the peace on ac- 
count of bis declared Fenian sympathies, has been elected 
Mayor of Cork. A Roman Catholic priest, at the nomin- 
ation of Mr. O'Connor as M. P. for Sligo county, gave ut- 
terance to many disloyal sentiments, and boasted of the 
strength and revolutionary purposes of his rebel country- 
mev. We call these melancholy facts, because out of them 
will atize some trouble and expense for England, and no 
conceivable benefit for the “sister isle.” 

The Resignation of the British Cabinet. 

Early in the week, it was announced by telegraph that Mr. 
Disraeli had refused a Peerage offered him ty tha Queen, 
while content to accept honour and royal grace in a modified 
form. His wife, accordingly, isto take rank among Peeresses, 
with the title, Viscountess of Beaconfield. It was added that 
the London press generally approved the Premier’s unwil- 
lingness to be shelved in the Upper House. But, though the 
proceeding wae, of course, the shadow of a coming event cast 
before—for there could be no effectual resistance against a 
House of Commons’ majority numbering upwards of one hun- 
dred—there seems to have been no idea in the public mind 
that the doomed Minister would anticipate his fall. On Thurs- 
day, however, we learned that the Chief and his Cabinet had 
formally resigned office, and that Mr. Disraeli had published 
an address—in some shape not explained ing and 
defending the step taken by himself and his colleagues. There 
is no need to repeat here even the abridgement of this address 
that has found its way into print. There is naturally an as- 
sumed deference to the decision of the country, that the Min- 
istry does not possess its confidence, with an allusion to the 
honour of the Conservative party and the convenience of pub- 
lic business. Ali this, we say, means nothing; more to the 
point is the mode in which Mr. Disraeli declares uncompro- 
mising hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s proposition for disestab- 
lishing the Irish Church—a proposition which he very com- 
prehensively describes as “ wrong in principle. and probably 
impracticable, and one which, even if practicable, would be 
disastrous to the natiop.” What a variety of forms his oppo- 
ti ion may take, is obviously binted at ia this brief para- 
graph ! 

In thus resigning, before the new Parliament meets and 
passes judgment upon the Mivistry which he has moulded and 
headed, Mr. Disraeli shows once more that he isa passed 





master in poli'ical tactics. What an infinite burden of an- 
noyance and disappointment he throws off his own shoulders! 
What a Icad he imposes upon bis incoming rivals! After 
their long and lamentable bungling ia the matter of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, he it was who stepped in and did their work 
for them. Perhaps he foresees that they will bungle despe- 
rately agaio ia this difficult question, with all its religious sur- 
roundiogs and economic perplexi'ies. Perhaps he deems it 
possible that the Liberals, after floundering awhile as is their 
wont, and after splitting again into divisions and subdivisions, 
may be compelled to see bis own dexterous hand employed 
to carry out the popular will. Is he not warranted in this ex- 
pectation, when he looks back upon Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the changed Corn-laws, and sees around him the 
fruit of a fresh Parliamentary Reform ? 

It is universally presumed that the exit of Mr. Disraeli is 
identical with the entrance of Mr.Gladstone into the chief place 
in a new Administration ; and having once taken a conceit into 
its mind, the public does not care to be disabused. We do 
not therefore press upon our readers sundry reasons that oc- 
cur to us, why the Queen may not, in the first instance, en- 
trust the formation of a government to the hopeful M. P. 
for Greenwich. But the same reticence is not forced upon us 
with respect to Mr. Bright, who is also confidently set down 
in not a few quarters, as Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. Rightly or wrongly, this bold and brilliant 
orator, this scathing exponent of abuses, this iconoclast and 
general putter-down, is regarded as a revolutionist who would 
make vital changes in the existing order of things. Now, 
for any great revolution—such as is confidently predicted 
three or four times a week by certain daily journals here— 
not one educated Englishman in a thoussnd is prepared ; and 
therefore is it that admiring eyes, so iong as Mr. Bright de- 
nounces and exhorts on the floor of the Commons’ House, or 
on the platforms of public meetings, would regard him with 
jealousy and mistrust if he were clothed with official author- 
ity. Besides, itis in the natural fitness of thiags that this 
Tribune of the people should remain in the people’s service, 
on whose behalf he has worked zealously for a quarter of a 
century. One can’t imagine him a Right Honourable on the 
Treasury Bench, defending perhaps some action that his col- 
leagues are bound to maintain, but that his own unbiassed 
judgment would disapprove. In the trammels of ‘place he 
would lose half his force, and the main part of his influ 
ence. We very much doubt indeed whether he would ac- 
cept any appointment of this nature, if it were offered to 
him; we doubt at the same time whether it will be offered. 
There are plenty of men more fit for office than John 
Bright; there are few men so well fitted for that exposition 
of social and political evil, which must be the prelude of 
reform. Mr. Gladstone, if his time be really come, will 
have plenty of stuff pressed upon him, out of which 8 
Home Secretary may be made. Let us wait for the next 
telegraphic communication on the subject, remarkiog only 
that it will be strange if Mr. Gladstone achieves his high aim 
at the very moment when he is rejected by the electors of 
South-West Lancashire and by the students of Ediaburgb, 
and when he has published a pamphlet in vindication of his 
vacillating courses, which is held to be a signal failure. 





The Late English Elections, 

The final returns have been telegraphed from day to day 
duriog the week, and the current estimate now biiogs to- 
gether three hundred and eighty-four Liberals, ready for 
swampiog two hundred and seventy-two Conservatives. Nor 
can it be denied that one hundred and twelve is an overwhelm- 
ing majority; at least Mr. Disraeli has acknowledged its po- 
tency and anticipated its verdict agaiast him. But bis resig- 
nation is touched upon elsewhere; let us go back to the recent 
elections, concerniog which there are still some few personal 
items to be jotted down. And ia the first place, it was an 
error to include Mr. Hughes—the Tom Brown of Oxford, 
everybody’s familiar Tom Brown—in the Jist of rejected can- 
didates. This genuiae and most useful friend of the working- 
classee, who shrunk from incurring inevitable defeat in Lam- 
beth, one of the populous suburbs of the great metropolis, has 
found a seat for Frome, an iasiguificant borough in Somerset- 
sbire. Even there he had a pretty severe battle with Sergeant 
Sleigh, having polled five hundred and seventy-one votes 
ageiast bis opponent’s four hundred and seventy-tix. We are 
glad that he is not left out in the cold, though we have no re- 
grets to spare for several of the unsuccessful, whose fate has 
been announced in late telegrams. Among these are four 
noted ultra-Liberals: Colonel Dickson, of the Reform League, 
whose name has often been registered at popular gatheriogs 
side by side with that of Edmond Beales, Mason Jones, and 
many other impracticable reformers—Ernest Jones, who stood 
for Manchester, but withdrew during the progress of the elec- 
tion in order to secure the retvrn of Mr. Jacob Bright—Mr. 
Miall, the Editor of the Nonconformist, and, as the name of 
his journal would to imply, the declared enemy of all 
Church establishments—Lord Amberly, the hopefal heir of 
the House of Russell, pert, loquacious, aspiring, and thorough- 
ly dyed (at present) in the wool of radicalism. By the way, 
since the young gentleman’s rejection in South Devon, his 
father, the Earl, has put forward a sympathetic but useless 
lamentation over the futile efforts of Mr. Odger and a few 
other working-men, to represent their fellows in the national 
council. It has been judiciously remarked by a contemporary, 
that an expression of interest and good will, on his Lord- 
ship’s part, if published before the various contests, might 
have secured a few votes to his friends. Coming after those 





possible that Earl Russell, piqued at his son’s treatment at 
the hands of the Devonshire electors, would launch that son 
still further on the road to political free-thinking? Has that 
exquisite caricature in Punch lost its point, wherein the vet- 
eran statesman, garbed as a nurse, was represented holding 
back the baby scion in leading-strings, and cautioning him in 
those significant words: “ Namberly, Pamberly, don’t go too 
fast!”’? Finally, to this list must be added a long-time mem- 
ber, and, though the son of an illustrious sire, himself the very 
personification of red-tape and respectable mediocrity. We 
allude to Mr. Frederick Peel, a son of the late Sir Robert, 
whom he resembles in a certain coldness of temperament and 
formality of bearing, but whose talents he has not inherited, 
He, too, bas experienced the bitterness of disappointment. 
We close this brief glance at the closing issues, with men- 
tion of two worthies re-elected—Mr. Thomas Baring, the 
esteemed head of the great mercantile house that bears bis 
name, and Mr. Kinglake, the historian. The legislators are 
chosen. Heaven grant them wisdom! As to the incidents 
growing out of the conflict at the polls, they have rot been 
either numerous or very serious. Riots on a minor scale oc- 
curred here and there, as has been the case at all general elec 
tions from time immemorial; but they are forgotten almost 
as soon as noted. 

The French Assignats. 
We purpose briefly sketching the history of the French as. 
signate, which were not unlike the old continental money of 
1775-1781, in this country, for both were issued to supply the 
necessities of the government during a critical revolutionary 
period, and both ultimately became equally worthless, 
The first idea of assignats was suggested by the “ munici- 
pal paper,” or bonds of the various municipalities of France, 
by which they paid for the demesne and church property 
transferred to them for sale by act of the Constituent Assem- 
bly in 1790, and which they were to have retailed at discre- 
tion, so as to avoid that depreciation of value which would 
have attended its being placed in the market all at once. The 
municipalities, not having the money to pay for the property 
transferred to them before disposing of it, made time bar- 
gains, and gave these bonds to the State accordingly, which 
the latter paid out to its creditors. The clergy and others, 
whose property was thus confiscated, were, of course, strongly 
opposed to the measure, and cried out both against this aad 
the creation of paper money, to which it led. But the 
measure, although critical, was deemed a rolitical necessity 
by the Assembly, which soon afterwards decreed the issue of 
four hundred millions of assignats, bearing interest, and se- 
cured by more of this property thus taker from the clergy 
and emigrants. The intention was honest enough, for the 
revolution, although it had destroyed monarcay, was anxious 
to pay its debts. It was designed that when this property, 
represented by the assignats, was sold, the latter should be re- 
deemed by the treasury and destroyed : but, as the success of 
the revolution was doubted, the property was purchased by 
none. The assignats consequently remained in circulation 
as 80 many unsecured promises to pay, and depreciated so 
rapidly in value through this lack of faith in their ultimate 
redemption, that as early as 1793 they were inadequate to sup- 
ply the wants of the State. Yet ass‘gn its were the only money 
it had to meet the expenses of a war against all Europe. 
Force was therefore employed again anc again to make the 
people accept them as a legal tender, butin vain. On toe 
11th of April, 1793, the Convention passed a law punishing 
with ten years’ imprisonment all those convicted of exchang- 
ing gold or silver for a greater nominal amount of assignats, 
and the same punishment applied to those who fixed two 
prices upon their goods—one in assignats and the other in 
specie. But the immutable laws which govern finance and 
trade could not thus easily be disposed of. Specie alone re- 
mained as the real standard of value, and in June of thesame 
year, notwithstandirg this legislation to the contrary, one 
franc in silver was worth three in aesignats, and two months 
later it was worth six. The price of living and everything 
else, except corn—the value of which was fixed by the Con- 
vention on the 4th of May, 1793—increased in proportion to 
this depreciation of assignats, but still a vast amount ofclaims 
for rent or otherwise were settled with these at their nominal 
value, at which creditors were forced to receive them. The 
tendency of this was towards the impoverishment of the 
wealthier classes by diminishing their capital, as well as to 
make the poor poorer by reducing their real earnings; for 
the depreciation was so rapid that the advance in the rate of 
wages failed to keep up with it. 

During all this time, and as long a3 assignats were regarded 
as currency, there was active speculation in them, and, in 
spite of legislation on the subject, they fluctuated rapidly in 
the market on the Paris Exchange, which was then the scene 
of as much sp>culation as ever Wall or William street was, 
and false rumours of military success or defeat were just as 
commonly concocted to impose upon credulity and influence & 
market, as they were among the “ bulls” and “ bears” here 
during the war. While France was invaded north and south 
by her enemies, her financial means consisted of money which 
was not recognized, except by the eye of the law, and the 
value of which was as uncertain as the end of the revolutioa 
itself, and which at every appearance of reverse diminished ia 
proportion to the estimated extent of the danger. 

The assignats, however, actually rose for a short time to 
par, owing to a forced loan and the victories which terminated 
the campaign of 1793; but their rapid decline again toa 
sixth or eighth part of their nominal value, left the State in as 
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of assignats was decreed, making in all four billions six 
hundred millions. “In 1795 the assignats fell to a fifteenth of 
their nominal value. A law was then passed making the 
assignats available for purchasing the national property refer- 
red to, at three times the value fixed in 1790. This measure 
was calculated to absorb them rapidly, aad there was a rush 
to invest in this way, but stormy debates led to its suspension, 
and its repeal soon afterwards. 

Another measure was then adopted to facilitate exchanges, by 
which a quarter was to be atided to every payment made in 
assignats for every five hundred millions in circulation above 
two billions. But this was ridiculously ineffective ; for before 
the end of 1795 assignats had depreciated to a hundred and 
fiftieth part of their nominal value, and as the State received 
its taxes in them, except one-half of the land tax and custom 
duties, which was payable in kind, it followed the people on 
the same road to ruin. In a few months the bulk of assignats 
in circulation rose from twelve to twenty-nine thousand mil- 
lions of francs, Soon after the establishment of the Directory 
three thousand millions more of assignats were authorized by 
the two council chambers. Then a forced loan of six hund- 
red millions was decreed in real value, one hundred francs 
in assignats to be received as the equivalent of one in specie. 

About the middle of 1796, at a time when France had 
never before appeared so great in the eyes of the world, the 
government was in a pitiful state of indigence. The French 
people were tired of paper money, and determined no longer 
to receive it. Violent measures were no longer powerful to 
force the circulation of assignats, and every person who had 
goods to sell demanded specie in payment. Almost magically, 
therefore, the specie which had been concealed, or exported, 
returned to circulation. Finally, in July, 1796, it was declared 
that the people might stipulate as they pleased with regard to 
money, and that assignats should pass for their market value. 
The consequence was that their decline to absolute worthless- 
ness was immediately accelerated, and they soon sold at the 
rate of one thousand to one in specie. A little later and they 
became only a thing of history—repudiated, if not forgotten. 

a 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Considering that, according to Napoleon III., his ‘ Empire is 
Peace,” the French government generally manages to maintain 
an attitude of hostility in its relations with the people. <A preg- 
pant source of disagreement is the Press—that bulwark of 
liberty the world over. Notwithstanding some concessions were 
recently made in its favour by an actof the national legislature, 
the oppressive provisions that were still left unrepeaied, have 
since been so unsparingly and arbitrarily enforced against the 
unfortunate journalists, that their present condition is indeed de- 
plorable, The latest pretext seized upon by the government for 
purposes of persecution, is a proposition to erect a monument to 
one Baudin, who was killed on a barricade during the coup 
@état of 1851. It appears that during the visit, or pilgrimage, 
which the Parisians are wont to make on the Jour des Morts 
to cemeteries, a number of persons, after having covered with 
garlands the ‘tomb of Godfrey Cavagnac, without let or bin- 
drance on the part of the authorities, lighted upon the spot 
where the representative Baudin was buried. Seventeen years 
had passed away since his death, and until the chance discovery 
of his grave on that occasion, his name had hardly been men- 
tioned, and the idea of a monument to his memory had not oc- 
curred to any one. All at once, however, both Orleanists and 
Republicans joined in contributing towards a memorial to this 
suddenly-discovered martyr. While there is doubtless much of 
mere whim and phantasy in this action of the masses, with re- 
ference to the affaire Baudin, it cannot be cited in justification 
of the yery arbitrary measures of which it has been made the 
pretext by the government, Those papers publishing the lists, 
and otherwise encouraging subscriptions to the proposed monu- 
ment, ate the ones that have been proceeded against. A 
recent telegram informs us that the editor of the Reveil has 
been eentenced for this offence to two months’ imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of 2000 francs; the editors of the Tribune and 
DL’ Avenir to ‘pay a fine of 2000 francs each, and those of the 
Temps and Journal de Paris a fine of 1000 francs each. These 
journals are published in Paris, In the provinces the publishers 
of the Lille Progres have been fined 5000 fre. and sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment, while the Lyons Discussion has been 
seized and proceediogs commenced against it. It will thus be 
seen that the government is determined that M. Baudin shall 
not have a monument if a vigcrous persecution of the press can 
prevent it. Still M. Baudin is but a pretext for a tyranny which 
will probably be maintained over the unfortunate journalists of 
France so long as the present ruler of this peaceful Empire 
remains at the head of affairs. ; 





Political affairs in Spain are in a peculiar condition. To the 
convulsion that unseated the Bourbon Queen and exiled her from 
her late dominions, has succeeded an era of uncertainty, and, to 
acertain extent, of vacillation. While the revolutionists had 
but one end in view, all were united, and the feeling against Isa 
bella was as unanimous as it was universal. That misguided 
and misgoverning sovereign once out of the way, however, 
this unanimity suddenly disappeared, For the time it seemed 
as if all the factions that made Spain a scene of partizan strife 
and confusion for the last half-century, had returned to the 
theatre of their contentions, and proposed to aseert their special 
theories and revivify their pet hatreds. Suddenly all the 
Monarchists op the one hand, and Republicans on the other, 
began to enunciate their principles, and claim the right of form- 
ing the new government according to their own ideas. Then 
there were the Liberw's, the Conservatives, the Progresistas, 


the Carlists, and many other factions whose distinguishing cbha- 
racteristics are not generally understood outside of Spain. 

These have for the last two months {been joining in such a Ba- 
bel-chorus of assertion and dissent, that even to the most care- 
fully-observant foreigner it has been impossible to decide what 
the real sentiments of the majority of the Spanish people are. 
As time progressed, however, these dissonant cries have 

mainly resolved into two—those for a monarchy and those in 
favour of a Republic pure and simple. ‘ Young Madrid” is in 
favour of the latter, while Gen. Prim, and the older leaders, in- 
cline towards the former. The different kingdome, however, of 
which Spain is composed, have each their peculiar predilection, 
and only the approaching decision by the ballot can clearly de- 
termine whether Republicans or Monarchists are in the ma- 
jority. This decision once given, it remains to be seen 
whether the Spaniards will submit to it with the same unanimity 
that has been displayed by the defeated party in the elections in this 
country. This very submission is a mark of high attainments in 
the science of popular liberty, and we shall rot be disappointed 
if the ,event should prove that this newly-liberated people are 
not yet ripe for the invaluable, but, ia uoskilled hands, danger- 
ous gilt of self-government. 





It is a wholesome sign of the times that in all the now fre- 
quent discussions about capital and labour, Strikes are gene- 
rally condemned on both sides alike. The working classes 
may tegard them as an occasional necessity, or a weapon in re- 
serve, but they havea thorough conviction of their costliness 
and danger. A recent Workingmen’s Convention at Brussels 
declared against them, aud at Nottingham, a Committee of Ar- 
bitration has succeeded for eight years in keeping the peace 
among @ community of 140,000 persons engaged in certain 
trades. But there is a peculiar class of trade questions less 
amenable to this kind of handling, and yet more productive of 
difficulty than any other. To give an illustration. At the be- 
ginning of the present year a deputation of Trade Unionists had 
an interview with Mr. Gladstone for the purpose of setting them- 
selves right with the public on certain points alleged to have 
been misunderstood. Mr. Gladstone, in a bold exposition of 
some of the evils of Unionism, animadverted on a rule of the 
Masons’ Union of which he had heard, to the effect that no 
stone should be allowed to be worked in the quarries, but 
should be brought up in the block to be worked in the town. 
At this flagrant waste of power and time, Mr, Gladstone was in- 
digaant, and even the members of the deputation were more in- 
clined to deny the charge than to defend the practice. If 
stone were worked on the spot after being hewn from 
its bed, the work would be done with the greatest 
facility possible, and if the object were to produce 
wrought stone at the least cost, there could be no question about 
the means. But that was not the only object of the masons, or 
stoneworkers. They desired not to economise power and time 
—that is to say, labour, in the production of the commodity, but 
to make its production engage as much labour as possible. The 
more work, the more wages ; the more wages, the more room for 
workpeople. If the stone were worked at the quarries, the ma- 
sons must go there to work it, and the work might be done by 
fewer hands. Such was the gist of the dispute, and a committee, 
carefully and impartially constituted, sat a dozen times upon 
the question, but to no purpose whatever. Such questions, however» 
occur, and must occur,in all trades incessantly. If indeed, 
we had to define the principal function of a Trade Union, we 
should say that it is an organization for the puipose of making a 
given amount of work support an excessive number of work- 
people, This is the meaning of the eight hour strike in this 
country. Itis perfectly true that the stonemason’s rule creates 
aD unnecessary expenditure of labour, and a gratuitous increase 
of charge in the work of production ; but this is precisely what 
it was intended to do, and the question is how such laws, which 
constitute the very essence of Union codes, can be brought 
under reasonable discussion like simple bargains about price 
and value. 





A singular state of facts has recently been revealed as existing 
at Dresden, with regard to the religious services held for the be- 
nefit of the English and Americans resident there. It appears 
that their isa large colony of Americans at Dresden, many of 
whom do not belong to the Episcopal communion, but who, for 
the sake of attending service in their own tongue, joined the 
congregation at the English Church. They formed the mojority 
of its members and contributed largely to its funds, so that the 
church came to be called “The English and American Church,” 
Under these circumstances, the clergyman thought it but proper 
to introduce a prayer for the President of the United States, 
after that for the Queen of England and the King of Saxony. 
The first time this was done, a gentleman interrupted the service 
with the exclamation, ‘I thought this was an English Church.” 
On other days persons left the building when the new prayer was 
read. The clergyman, however, adhered to his practice, and 
considerable animosity was roused against him. At length a 
portion of the congregation seceded, and contrived to obtain 
authority from the Bishop of London for building a new church 
to be strictly “ English,” and, as it seems, High Church, Soon, 
however, the Americans found their way into the new congre- 
gation, and the same story was enacted, although with a different 
conclusion. The prayer for the President was introduced, some 
of the English objected and the clergyman gave way. Looking 
at all the facts, it is difficult to characterize in sufficiently strong 
terms so absurd an attempt at maintaining such super-exclusive. 
neces. How can offence be given by eny person in the world be- 
ing prayed for? As it is, we pray not onl y for “all conditions 
of men,” but for Jews, Turks, Infidels and Heretics. If the 





English at Dresden can offer up petitions for these unpresentable 


classes, they might surely endure the President of the United 
States, ‘ But,” very properly says the London Zimes, ‘if they 
object to name the chief American in their prayers, they ought 
to object still more to have Americans sitting by their sides and 
joining in the services, All the circumstances, in fact, combine 
to render such conduct at once ridiculous and discreditable.” It 
is fortunate, however, that these Dresden English are in no 
sense representatives of the British people. On the contrary, 
the mission of Minister Johnson has proved that the kindest feel- 
ings exist toward the Americans as a nation on the part of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. The Dresden English represent no one but 
themselves, while they thoroughly misrepresent the majority of 
their fellow countrymen, 





The Charter Election was held in this City on Tuoeday last, 
and resulted in the election of Mr. A. Oakey Hall as Mayor, by 
a very large majority. The City may be congratulated upon 
the result, both the official and the private character of Mr. 
Hall being above reproach, while, as a gentleman and a echolar, 
he is well fitted to adorn and dignify the positioa to which he 
has been called. 


Hinancial, Conuercial, 
Statistical. 


WALL Srreet, Frrpay Evenrna, Dec. 4, 1868: 

The Erie war still rages in the Courts—and the conflict 
among the judiciary continues, but in Wall Street Erie 
stock is neglected, owing to the timidity inspired by 
the litigation in which the officers of the Company are 
involved.. The price has fluctuated between 373¢ and 41 
since our last, but the transactions above 39 were very limited 
in amount. On Thursday there was a sudden jump in New York 
Central, from 12834 to 1333, in consequence of an expectation that 
at the stockholders’ meeting to be held on the 11th inst , the long 
talked of stock dividend will be declared. The stock has since 
sold above 135, a price which is considerably in excess of its real 
value, while the ultimate effect of the proposed increase of the 
capital stock cannot failto be damaging to the finances of the 
Company. To-day, however, it declined to 12624 under the an- 
nouncement that Judge Barnard had issued an order on the com- 
plaint of a stockholder requiring the Company to show cause 
why it should not be restrained from declaring the dividend in 
question. In the general share market there has been very little 
activity, the indisposition to buy being as conspicuous as the re- 
luctance to se}l “short.” 

The bulls have occupied themselves in the congenial task of 
exalting the merits of their favourite stocks, and the bears have 
been biding their time, and preaching that all is rottenness witb. 
in. The bear is a distrustful, misanthropical animal, who bears 
good tidings to none. He is always seeing a wilderness of rank 
vegetation and ruin in the distance along the principal railroads, 
and he wonders that men can be such fools as to buy stocks. At 
every drop in the market he reminds his more intimate friends 
‘of the opposite persuasion of the error of their ways by a repeti- 
tion of the everlasting “I told you so”’—regardless of the ten or 
twenty per cent. rise in the interval since he last uttered the same 
melancholy warning. The bull, on the other hand, is sanguine 
and full of hope. He believes that everything must go up, and 
that everything ought to go up. Prices are never high enough 
for him. His motto should be “Excelsior.” 8o long as they do 
go up he goes gaily with the tide, and tosses everything to the 
best of his ability; but when a panic comes he’is often caught 
between the horns of a terrible dilemma, and not unfrequently 
loses more than he had previously made, after which he vegetates 
for a season, or canters off to pastures new, with a mental resolu- 
tion, however, to return to the old field at the first favourable op- 
portunity. After losing their horns, some of these bulls trans- 
form themselves into bears, and go about the street uttering 
gloomy forebodings and untimely warnings ever after. How they 
manage to bear up under the dark shadow in which their lives 
and prospects are enveloped, the bears only know. However, 
they have their uses; they prick bubbles blown by unscrupulous 
bulls, and are, therefore, to some extent, the police of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The dullness of speculation in Wall Sttect, and the 
languid condition of trade, have contributed to the stagnation of 
the money market, and the supply of capital has been abundant 
at six per cent. for call loans on stock collaterals, while commer- 
cial paper of the best grade has been freely discounted at the 
legal rate, with exceptional transactions at eight and nine per 
cent. There is at present no material drain from or influx into 
the city of currency, but the southern exchanges are against this 
centre, and the loss from this source has to be off-set by receipts 
from other points. 

Therethas been a quiet market for gold during the weck, and 
the fluctuations were from 13454 to 135%, with the great 
bulk ot the transactions at 135 @+4. There was very little 
disposition shown to speculate either for a rise or a fal!, and the 
Treasury sales of three hundred thousand dollars a day exerted 
no pereeptible effect upon the course of the premium. The 
mere fact, however, that the market remained on the whole 
steady, in the face of a decline in prime bankers bills on England, 
at sixty days, to 109} @ 3, owing mainly to an improved supply 
of cotton bills and a light demand from importers for remittance 
—shows that its undertone is firm, notwithstanding the improved 
aspect of political affairs both at home and abroad. 

The Bank of England suspended specie payments for more 
than twenty-three years, namely, from 17%7 to 1821, and there 
wore commercial panics of various degrees in Great Britain in 
1812, 1819, and 1825, the last being the most severe. In 1812 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland was seventeen 
millions, and the national debt at six hundred and fifty 
millions ot pounds sterling; and the currency, consisting of 
bank notes and exchequer bills, which amounted to £115,000,000, 
was twenty-one per cent below par, and government stocks 
were twenty per cent. below that, or forty-one per cent, 
below gold. There were riots and  grest prostration of trade at 
thesametime. The first government loan, in 1812, for twenty. 
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two and a balf millions sterling, was negotiated with great diffi: 
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t discount. 
culty for Bank of England notes at twenty per cen! 
England was then being drained of her specie in payment for 


French grain, and British coin was said to be more plentitul in | to 





han in London, owing, it was supposed, to Napol hav- 
pope earn exports from France for the purpose which they 
promoted. Consols fluctuated between 554@63, and the = 
depreciation of Bank of England notes during the year was pind 
percent. In 1813 another loan of £27,000,000 sterling or 
posed of by giving £110 in three per cent. stock and £69 in on 
per cent. stock for each £100 in bank notes. The Bank circula- 
tion rose to £25,000,000 sterling, and ite notes were depreciated 
2. r cent. 

ge Pitt, who had managed the finances from 1786 to this 
time—a period of twenty-seven years—was succeeded by = 
Vansittart, who overturned the sinking fund system establishe 
by Pitt, under the impression that it would reduce the om eo 
rapidly. ‘‘The sinking fand,” said he, in Parliament, ‘* will, 
conducted as at present, yield before long £30,000,000 or £40 ,000,- 
000 per annum,” and he argued therefrom that the funded securi- 
ties would be lowered in market value if the system was not 
changed. The reform was made, and the sinking fund has been 
an object of more or less ridicule ever since. ‘ 

In 1815, when Napoleon returned from Elba, Europe was . 
arms again, and sixty-one bankruptcies oecurred in a single wee 
in the month of March, while consols fell from 61 to 56, and gold 
sold at 40 per cent premium over bank notes. The Bank of England 
had then £30,000,000 of notes in circulation, and a reserve ot only 
ten and a half millions of specie. A government loan fer £36,000,- 
000 in bank notes was authorized, for which £65,440,000 in three 
and four per cent. stock was issued. The end of the war in 1815 
lett England with a debt of £864,000,000. Immediately the burden 
of debt and the effects of the war began to be felt. There was 
great stagnation of trade, and much agricultural distress. Farm 
tenants were unable to pay rents. There was a general cry for a 
reduction of taxes, which the government was unable to gratify. 
There were open air meetings, howling mobs and petitions to 
Parliament for relief. The depreciation of Bank of England notes, 
however, in 1816, only averaged 165¢ per cent., and consols — 
quoted at 57 @ 66. In 1817 it was estimated that three millions o 
farmers and mechanics were outof employ. In 1818 the debt had 
been reduced to £843,000,000, and consols were quoted as high as 
81. At the same time the circulation of the Bank of England 
stood at its hightest point—£30,945,880. In 1819 a general distrust 
of the public credit arose and national bankruptcy was freely talk- 
ed of by the leading newspapers. The expenditures continued 
to exceed the income, the former being for that year £67,779,882 
and the latter £54,000,000, leaving a deficit of not far from £14,- 
000,000. Mobs and riots again disturbed the social and political 
atmosphere, and there was a great outcry against taxation. 

On the 15th of July, 1819, Parliament postponed for the four- 
teenth time the resumption of specie payments, and a London 
newspaper said, “ We have an annuity which may redeem the 
debt in about six hundred years,” and speculated very propheti- 
cally that the principal of the debt never would be paid, as it 
never will be paid. Consuls fell in this year to 65. In1819 
there was extreme commercial depression and an anti-taxation 
party arose which resulted in more riots and bloodshed. Mer- 
cantile failures were at the same time numerous all over the 
kingdom. 

This period of depression was followed by renewed commercial 
activity and a rage for speculation which inflated prices in such 
an inordinate degree on an unstable foundation, that in 1825 the 
greatest bubble of the age burst, and the government and the 
Bank of England were unable to relieve the pressure which it 
caused. Forty five country banks stopped payment, and eleven 
hundred failures among bankers, merchants and brokers occurred 
in the single month of December, 1825. The moral of all this is, 
that we have not yet felt the recoil from the effects of the war 
and our paper money system, but that sooner or later we shall. 
Then will resound throughout the land, thecry of “ Stand fiom 


under ;” but it will come too late, and in the rush there will be | 1889. 


ruin. 

There has been a quiet market for United States stocks, and 
prices during the early part of the week were drooping, but yes- 
terday and to-day the tendency was reversed, and all the issues 
close very firm this evening, although the meeting of Congress 
on Monday next is used as an argument against any material ad- 
vance at present. The Five-twenties of 1867 continue the lead- 
ing favourites among speculators, and with their rise and fall the 
other bonds sympathise. 

The general trade of the city and country continues dull, the 
disposition of both wholesale and retail dealers being to limit 
their purchases to the supply of immediate wants. The ap- 
proachiog close of inland navigation and the prospect of higher 
rates of freight resulting therefrom, have exerted a somewhat de- 
pressing effect upon some branches of trade, In that of dry goods, 
however, more firmness is noticeable owing to the recent advance 
in cotton, but prices are without quotable change, the sales of 
remnants of invoices by auction having been sufficiently large to 
check any upward tendency, and these have in nearly a'l cases 
been made at a loss to the importers, foreign goods being fully as 
low in proportion as domestics. Stocks throughout the country 
are, however,said to be low, and hence an improved demand in the 
future attended by a corresponding improvement in prices. is 
anticipated. 

The British Government is still being urged in some quarters to 
purch all the railways in Ireland, just as the government at 
Washington is being pressed to entertain the project of buying up 
a)l the telegraph lines in the United States, It was partly with a 





view to the proposed purchase, that a government Commission | P® 


was appointed towards the close of the year 1867, to examine Into 
and report upon the condition of Irish railways, and the commis- 
sioners made their report in May last. 

Speaking generally of the Irish railways, the report states that 
the rol ing stock on the average has been well maintained, and is 
now in a fair state of efficiency, but that the permanent way is, on 
the average, somewhat below that condition. The authorised 

ital of the 50 railwa: ig traffic over 2,124 miles at the 
time these inquiries were oan whe £31,900/450" The last pub- 
lisbed accounts show that the ordinary and preference capital 
ey meee emoanted - = = , 
Ineluding floa' liabUities, less 647, 
The capital va to complete the bane incteaiog” rol- 
Wg stock, was £782,544, making a total of £29,203,483. The 


estimated net corrected annual revenue was £397,502. The report 
of the former Commission on railways, gaye as the result of the 
year’s working in 1865, somewhat more iavourable results. The 

tal ipts then ted to £1,737,061, the sum absorbed by 
— expenses were £809,914, and the net receipts after pay- 
ment of working expenses were £927,000, or about £25,000 more 
than the sum given in the present report. How far this discre- 
pancy may be accounted for by d fferent modes of making up the 
accounts, we are anable tosay. Probably the “just and severe” 
system may have been acted upon by the Commissioners, to an ex- 
tent which was not considered necessary two years since. The 





way companies, are considerabiy more advanced than they former- 
ly were; and the instruction from the Treasury that the igquiry 
was to be ed out on the same principles that any prudent 
person would require to make before entertaining the question as 
@ commercial speculation, may have led to bringing into the bal- 
ance-sheets against revenue, items which, in the reports to share- 
holders, might have been debited against capital. The Commis- 
sioners find it difficult tu say whether the rate of increase in the 
gross earnings of the 39 railways completed, be more or less than 
what may be attributed to tbe natural growth of traffic, al/hough 
from the facts of the case they seem to think it fair to assume that 
the future net revenue will be materially augmented ‘If, 
however, these conditions should become changed by the econo- 
my and greater efficiency which will result from concentration of 
management and the more harmonious working of the whole sys- 
tem, and by the adoption of much lower fares and rates of car 

riage, it is probable that considerable impetus might be given to 
the traffic without permanent loss; but in the present-state of 
their credit and finances, the companies could not afford to run 
the risk of a period of diminished profit fox the chance of any ul- 
timate advantage.” 

The appendix to the Report shows that there are completed and 
carrying traffic 1,908¢ miles ‘of railway,and the capital expenditure 
upon this mileage was £27,210,728, the amcunt authorised being 
£29,645,159. Ot this sum £14,009,965 is represented by share ca- 
pital, £5,527,521 by preference, £361,191 by debenture stock, and 
£4,500, 1232 by debenture loans. The loan commissioners have 
also advanced to these companies £1,251,808. The floating liabi- 
lities of the whole of the railways at work amount to £1,867,728, 
entailing a yearly charge of £93,386. The net 1evenue distribute 
by these ie railway companies among the proprietors of 
ordinary stock, is not stated. Tne Commissioners’ Keport of last 
year stated, with respect to thirty-five companies into which they 
had inquired, that two were bankrupt, two at astandstill, six had 

d no dividend on some class of their preference shares for the 
ast three years, ten paid no dividend on their ordinary shares, 
seven paid per-centage of dividend less than that of the funds, 
six paid more than the funds, but less than commercial interest, 
and the shares or each and all were below par. Only one—and 
that a metropolitan railway six miles in length—had been per- 
fectly successful as a commercial transaction. 

The growth of traffic on the lines, which the Commissioners 
find cult to determine whether it be due to natural or excep- 
toual causes, is not unsatisfactory, though, as we have just 
stated, it is not easy to reconcile it with the decrease in the net 
revenue. In 1865 the gross traffic was £1,597,212, or equal to 

per mile; in 1866 it was £1,751,229, or £943 per mile; wuile 
last year the figures were £1,239,758, or £967 per mile, the mean 
increase for the three years being rather over 7 per cent. A 
second group of Irish railways consists of lines the woiks upon 
which have been commenced but are not complete, the aggregate 
length of which is 252 miles. The capital authorised for these 
lines is £2,995, Another class consists of railways authorised 
but not yet d, rep nting a total length of 339 miles, 
the authorised — being £3,245,000. Of this latter class of 
lines thirty-six miles represent branches and extensions belong- 
ing to lines in work; ie miles represent branches and 
extensions projected by other lines commenced but not complet- 
ed, and 254 lines are independent lines. A table in the appendix 
shows the position of railways in Ireland with respect to their 
liability to be purchased under the Act of 1844. There are three 
lines—the Dublin and ee Olater, and Dublin, and Dro- 
gheda, 1epresenting 147 miles of the best paying part of the sys- 
tem, which are not purchasable under the Act, having be 
thorised before its passing. ere are five lines—the Cork and 
Bandon, Cork, Blackrock, and e, Dublin and Belfast Junc- 
tion, Waterford and Kilkenny, Limerick and Ennis—a total of 
134 miles, with a capital of £2,541,812, which are purchasable un- 
der the provisions of the Act. Then there are sixteen lines which 
are wy! purchasavle, some portions of them having been au- 
thorised by Acts previous to 1844, and other portions subse- 
quently sanctioned, Of these 16 lines, representing a total of 
1,394 miles, with a capital of £21,387,928, the portion purchasa- 
ble on January lst, 1869, is 748 miles, the remaining miles 
being] purchasable dates varying from 1872 to 1885. Five lines 
of a total | of 68 miles, with a capital of £530,904, are pur- 
chasable under the Act of 1844 between the years 1870 and 1878, 
— there are thirteen lines with a total of 311 miles, and a 
capital of £3,066,758, which are purchasable between 1878 and 





en au- 


The weight of gold is expressed in the United Kingdom in 
ounces troy and decimal parts of an ounce, and the metal is al- 
ways taken to be of standard fineness [11 gold and 1 alloy] unless 
otherwise described. The degree of fineness of gold, as ascer- 
tained by assay, is expressed decimally, fine pure gold being 
taken as unity, or 1000. Thus gold of British standard is said to 
be 0.9166 fine, of French standard 0-900 fine. Another method 
of expressing fineness is still in pretty general use, founded on 
an ideal pound, “the carat pound,’ which is divided into 24 
's, called carats. When the gold is entirely fine, it is said to 
old of 24 carats. British standard gold contains two carats 
of alloy, and is said therefore to be gold of 22 carats. Jewelry 
gold may be of 22, 18, 15, 12, or 9 carats fine. The legal weight 
of the sovereign is 0°2568 ounces of standard gold, or )23°374 
grains. The weight came from one pound of standard gold, 5,760 
rains being coined into 4434 eas. Sovereigns are legal ten- 
er to any amount provided that the weight of each does not fall 
below 122°5 grains, or in the case of a hal wr 61.125 grains ; 
these are the “least current” weights of the coins. One poun: 
troy of standard silver is coined into 66 shillings, of which the 
metal is worth from 60s, to 62s. according to the market price of 
silver. The standard fineness of silver is 0-925, three alloy in 40. 
The fineness of the French standard silver is 0-900 in the five- 
franc piece, but an inferior alloy of 0°335 is used for the lower 
denominations. The single franc piece composed of the latter 
alloy is still made to weigh five grains, the weight originally 
chosen for the franc as the unit monetary scale when the fine- 
ness of the coin was 0 900. - It has now become a token, like the 
British shilling, of which the nominal value exceeds the metallic 
value. The material of tre British cop; ty y is now a bronze 
mixture composed in 100 by weight of 95 copper, four tin, 
and one zinc, the same as in the copper coinage of France. 
penny is coined at the rate of 48 pence in one pound avoirdupois, 
of 7,000 grains, or 453 59 grains; the half penny at 80 in the pound 
avoirdupois, and the farthing at 160. British silver coins are 
a legal tender in payments to the amount of 40s. only; copper 
mce to the amount of 1s. ; half-pence and farthings to the 
amount of 6d. 

Of the total value of yy from Great Britain and Ireland 
last year, amounting to ,835,088, about four-fifths, or £180, 
961,923 consisted of British produce, against £146,692,342 in 1863, 
showing an increase of £34,359,581 in five years. The value of 
exports of British produce to each fo: country in each of the 

ears 1863 and 1867 respectively,was as follows :—Kussia, £2,695,- 
and £3,944.035; Sweden, £006,987 and £547,318; Norway- 
£556,979 anv £848,843 ; Denmark and Danish possessions, £1,591, 
208 and £1,862,668; Prussia, £1,917,345 and £2,87¥,380 ; Schies- 
wig-Holrtein and Lauenberg, £124,317 and £119,265; Hanover, 
£568,337 and £193,843; M jenbi Schwerin, £72.429 and £84,- 


497; Oldenburg and Kaiphauren, £54,888 and £36,418; Havse 
Towns, £10,808,093 and £17,229,951; Holland and Dutch posses- 
27,087,095 and £10,913,883; m, £2,107,382 and £2,- 
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Portuguese possessions, £211,130 and £223,578; Spain, £3,508, - 
556 and £2,237,962; Spanish possessions, inelidiny Guba and 
Porto Rico, £2,840,832 and £3,590,069; Italy, £6,038, and £4,. 
865,552; Papal territory, £26,t63 and £15,801; Austrian territor. 
ies, viz. :—lLllyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, £864 736 and £963,953 ; 
Greece, £341,991 and £514,686; Ionian Islands [1864], £310,084 
and £434,438; Turkey, £5,471.954 and £5,429.0¥6; Turkish pos- 
sessions, £1,427,038 and £1,628,767; Egypt, £4,406.295 and £8. 
198,111; lunis, £4,924 and £67,204; Morocco, £174,551 and £189,. 
367; Western Coast of Africa, £590,111 and £794,073 ; Eastern 
Coast of Africa, £15,289 and £33,930; Madagascar, £13,085 and 

;, Muscat, Arabia, £1,189 and £6,638; Persia |1864)], £530 and 
£14,069; Siam, £11,984 and £4,244; Cochin China, £36.597 and 
£612; China, £2,416.705 and £4,696,459; Japan, £108,897 and 
£1,545,386; Islands in the Pacific, £141,119 and £19,883; Hayti 
and 8t. Domingo, £528 614 and £291,623; United States of Amer. 
ica, £15,344,392 and £21,825,708; Mexico, £1,678,572 and £812,. 
948 ; Central America, £140,608 and £243,560; New Granada, 
£1,558,188 and £2,390,931; Venezuela, £402,261 and £260,186; 
Ecuador, £9,854 and £44,672; Peru, £1,027,343 and £1,522,112; 
Boliva [1864], £6,510 and £3,852; Chili, £1,431 814 and £2,524 438 ; 
Brasil, £3,964,261 and £5,694,557; Uruguay, £534.937 and £1,452, 
508; Argentine Confederation, 1.330.959 and £2,287,124. The 
value of exports, the produce of the United Kingdom, to the 
British possessions, in 1867, was £49,799,610, against £50,879,270 
in 1863. The value of these exports to each of the colonies, in 
each of the years 1863 and 1867 respectively, was as follows:— 
Channel Islands, £367,776 and £469,523 ; Gibraltar, £1,267,900 and 
£723,318; Malta and Gozo, £622,608 and £498,796; possessions on 
the river Gambia, £69,037 and 75,700; Sierra Leone, £17:,726 and 
£225,655; Gold Coast, £80,849 and £328,702; Ascension, £7,066 
and £5,710 ; St. Helena, £33 544 and £36,936; Cape of Good 
Hope, £1,241,946 and £1,701,441; Natal, £281,339 and £191,570; 
Mauritus, £511,813 and £377,450; Aden, £45,017 and £79,127; In- 
dia, exclusive of transit through Egypt, £20,002,241 and £21,805,- 
127; Straits Settiements, £1,486,774 and £2,068,910; Ceylon, £1,- 
015,927 and 771,897; Hongkong, £1,473,222 ‘and £2,471,809; ‘Aus- 
tralian colonies, £12,498,534 and £9,613,739 ; British North Ameri- 
can colonies, £4,813 482 and £5,862,402; Bermuda, £607,443 and 
£43,479; British West India Islands, £2,623,847 and £1,666,697; 
British Guiana, £512,391 and 625,943 ; British Honduras, £161,367 
and £148,016 ; Falkland Islands, £11,308 and £7,611. 

The production of coal in the United Kingdom in 1867 reached 
104,500,480 tons; that of the United States is estimated at about 
25,000,000 tons. Nearly one-fourth of the coal raised in the 
United Kingdom comes from the Durham and Northumberland 
coal-fields. There were 2,871 collieries in the United Kin don 
in 1857, and 3,258 in 1867; in 1857 the entire production of coal 
from them was only 65,394,707 tons. The following statement 
shows the value of the minerals raised in the United Kingdom in 
1867 :—Coal, £26,125,145; iron ore, £3,210,098 ; tin ore, £694,734; 
copper ore, £699,698 ; lead ore, £1,158,066; zinc ore, £41,340 ; iron 
pyrites, £67,453; gold quartz, 3,241 tons, £5,320; nickel ore, £14; 
arsenic, £4,112; gossans, etc., £5,808 ; wolfram, £62; manganese, 
£3,232 ; barytes, £7,807 ; coprolites, £70,300 ; salt, £836,963 ; clays, 
fine and fire, £589,650; earthy minerals, estimated, £650,000, 
making a total of £34,169,797. The value of the metals obtained 
from these ores in 1867 was as follows :—Iron, £11,902,557 ; tin, 

,203; copper, £831,761; lead, £1,337,509; zine, £79,693; sil- 
ver, 805,394 oz., £215 400; gold, 1,520 oz , £5,890; other metals, 
estimated, £15,000; making a total of £15,187,013. Addin 
£26,125,145, the value [at the place of production] of the co: 
raised, and £2,167,933 for other mi Is not ted, salt, 
clay, etc., the total value of the metals and coal and other mine- 
rals produced in the United Kingdom in 1867 is found to be 
£43,480,092. In 1866 the amount was £41 712,230. 

‘The following official returns of the value of the imports and 
exports of last year, as compared with those of the previous 
wd years, afford the best proof of the improving condition of 

enice :— 





IMPORTS, 


1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 
123,285 012f 117,431,289f. 110,796,341f. 98,739,457£. 128,688,450f. 
EXPORTS. 

74,257, 147£. 77,049,864£. 71,009,0598. 63,521,674f. 101,565,424¢, 

The tonnage of vessels leaving Venice had risen fro! 

263,755 tons in 1863 to 334,764 last year. This increase is to be 
attributed to the commercial steamers which now run between 
Venice and England, France, the Italian ports, and the East. We 
have reason to believe that the returns of exports, im orts, and 
tonnage for this year will show still more favourable results, 
The same progress is being made in the Venetian and Lombard 
Provinces. In Bergamo, Brescia, Schio, Pordenone, and other 
cities, manufactories of silk, cloth, cotton, pa r, firearms, eic., 
are being established, and a considerable trade in wine and other 
produce of the country is being developed. 

The Vancouver Coal Mining and Land Com pany held their 
twelfth general meeting on November 8, in London. The balance 
available amounted to £12,393 10s. 2d., of which £3,000 was set 
—— we gee ype and ye yy applied to the payment 
of adividend o per cent. for the half-year ‘a 
PU TIE ssnin:st es teenatosee a 
The half-yearly meeting o @ Buffalo and Lake Huron Com- 
pany was held November 5, in London, Mr. Edward Heoeltine ts 
the chair. After referring to some personal matters between 
himself and Sir E. Watkin, Mr. Heseltine announced that in 
eonsequence of the amicable arrangements which it was hoped 
would be effected between the Buffalo and Grand Trunk Com 
— it was proposed to adjourn the meeting for a fortnight, 

order that a committee might be appointed to confer with and 
assist the directors. 
The following statement is published in the Moniteur des In- 
terets Matériels, a8 an estimate ot the production ot copper in the 
world at large in 1866:—England, 11,153 tons; Russia, 5,600 
tons ; Sweden and Norway, 2,250 tons; Austria, 8,775 tons ; Prus- 
sia, 3,500 tons; Saxony, 370 tons; Hanover, 200 tons; Hesse and 
Nassau, tons; France, 2.500 tons; Belgium, 2.825 tons; 
Spain, 975 tons ; Portugal, 125 tons ; Italy, coasts of Africa, and 
the Mediterranean, 850 tons; Turkey in Europe and Asia, 2,000 
tons; United States, 14,485 tons; 7? Republic, 1,095 tons ; 
Australia, 4,250 tons; Chili and Peru, 35,357 tons; Cuba and 
Japan, 2,700 tons: and miscellaneous, 500 tons ; making a total 
of 93,415 tons. 
The Bank of Englaud raised ‘its rate of discount on the 19th 
ult. from two per cent., at which it had stood since J uly, 1865, to 
two and a half per cent, and on Thursday last the rate was 
further advanced to three per cent. owing to a Steady decrease in 
the bullion, the loss sering the week ending on the 3rd inst. hay- 
ing been £169,000. This advance in the Bank minimum has been 
imminent for a month past, and further delay in making it would 
have been unwise. We have before us the return of the 19th ult., 
from which it appears that on that date the amount of notes in 
circulation was £23,489,100, being a decrease of £447,215, and the 
stock of bullion in both departments £18,356,659, showing a de- 
crease of £1,002,191 when compared with the receding return, 
The public deposits exbibit an increase of £285,771, raising the 
tot<l to £5,030,529. ‘The deposits have decreased £486,144, leav 
the total £18,762,567. The Government Securities have decrease 
£184,437; which show an aggregate ot £15,301,437. The Private 
Securities have increased £556,817, raising the total to £16,873,- 
882 The amount of Notes in Reserve £3,713,520, a decrease of 
£580,3:0 since the previous return. 

The Financial crisis in New Brunswick, and the collapse of the 
Commerciai Bank there have created a ve doneniiing influ- 
ence among the people of that province. Tie bank in question 
had not made monthly returns to the Auditor of public accounts, 
but its statement for July last included the following figures : 
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Liabilities, 
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Assets. of the part were rendered pointless by his confused | tess of Soissons, one of the nieces of Cardinal Mazarine, down to 
Cole, _ settee teens tateeeeeeeecceeeers om —— reading, and the “Seven Ages of Man” were re-|his triumphal entry into France with the army of Victor Ama- 
Prope Ririatatasesznthteetntaesemeyoiposneone $1053 duced to six through his unskillful delivery. It would| dens, We see him defending the Hotel de Soissons where his 
NNR os 3.5 ncn ccnessacusyeocotysscs 62,198 be some alleviation, however, to know what oe Mr. | mother was accused of being a poisoner, at the instigation of 
Notes and bills discounted.......... awe aes Mason has for his extraordinary pronunciation of the word). enemy, the Minister Louvois, whose on, Barbesieur, led on 
Other debts... 00.0... eseeeeeeeeeeereeeeereeree ea “sans ” in the concluding line of the speech. Mr. Mason gave it} 4. oy to ie sited. eal thems Mite ton & . 
$1,222,454 the sound of “‘an’’ in the word ‘“‘sand,” with an “s” added. : een eree Se Renee 


The sudden disappearauce of the cashier, leaving a deficit of 
$90,000 was in keeping with the usual ill luck of the bank which 
pad existed on the sufferance oi the other banks for some months 
pefore it suspended, and although it held about $100,000 of the 
Jocal government funds, it had lost credit—the Bank of Mon- 
treal, among others, having refused its paper. 

The Morning Neus thus moralizes on the catastrophe :— Mean- 
while there is one great lesson to be gathered from the record of 
the disasters which have befallen the Commercial Bank, that in 
all financial and industrial associations the co-operators at large 
should see to it that frequent, exact and exhaustive examinations 
should be made. No namby pamby talk about having confidence 
jo Directors, Managers, Treasarers, Secretaries, and so forth, 
should for one moment be listened to, if confidence is intended 
as a substitute for scrutiny frequent and severe. Many and many 
2 disastrous failure would have been avoided had this been done, 
and infinite suffering averted from those not deserving of it and 
put ill able to endure it.” 

The following is a statement of the Provincial Notes in circu- 
lation, the 4th Nov., and of the Specie held against them at Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and Halifax, according to the Returns of the Com- 
missioners under the Provincial Note Act:— 

Provincial Notes in Circulation—Payable at Mon- 
real EE EEE $3,733,593 
Pay c 


' 


ENS SOTO «oc vccccctcnsccesccevecs 
Including $76,000 marked 8t. John. 








Payable at Halifax..............-see-e+s004 206,000 
$,5,211,000 

Specie held at Montreal................---- $593,333 

fe En cocncceccovcccecsseceocsconeces 500,000 

BEE Toc cosccdcccccsccecsoees tinsenee ‘ 42,000 

+ Estimated, the return not being received. 

—-—— $1,135,000 

Debentures held by the Receiver-General under the 
Provincial Note Act.....c...ccecccecsccescecseees $3,000,000 


THE MARIPOSA ESTATE, 


The President of the Mariposa Company, Mr. Mark Brumagim, 
has published the following very encouraging statement of the 
condition and prospects of the estate :— 

In answer to the innumerable inquiries which have been ad 
dressed to them upon the subject, the undersigned, in behalf of 
the Trustees of the Mariposa Estate, has the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to those interested that the Dam over the Mercer River 
has been completed in a substantial manner, and that ore is now 
being taken out from the Josephine and Pine Tree Mines. 

This is being transported over the Mariposa Estate Railroad 
preparatory to the commencement of active operations at the 
mills, which have been temporarily delayed by the necessity of 
replacing some large timbers which had become decayed during 
the cessation of work. 

It is estimated that the new mill, which is about to commence 
operations, will produce a net profit of at least four hundred dol- 
lars per day in gold, which, it is anticipated, will be doubled by 
the additional machinery to be erected within sixty days there- 
after in the Benton Mills, 


34 Wall Street, December 2, 1868. 
MARK BRUMAGIM. 


——_—_ 


PMusic. 


The first concert of the twenty-seventh season of the Philhar- 
monic Society, occurred at the Academy of Music on Saturday 
evening. The programme was as follows: Part I. Heroic Sym- 
phony, No. 3, Beethoven ; Aria, Handel, Miss Phillips. Part II. 
Overture to ‘“‘Hamlet” [first time in America], Gade; Scena, 
Gluck, Miss Phillips; Symphonie Fantastique [2 parts], Berlioz. 
The Symphonies were played in the usual finished manner 
of the Society, and the Overture was listened to with interest, 
although itis not one of the best works of the composer, who 
may be styled the Mendelssohn of Denmark, having been a 
friend and favourite of the latter and having caught much of his 
spirit, although atthe same time possessing a strong vein of 
originality. Miss Phillips was tumultuously welcomed back to 
the city where she has ever been a favourite. Her aria and scena 
displayed deep feeling as well as complete mastery over tbe tech- 
nical difficulties of the morceaur, At Pike’s Opera House the ener- 
getic Bateman has joined his two companies in one grand troupe, 
lead by Tostee and Irma. The bill for the week has been “‘ Barbe 
Bleue,” with Irma and Aujac, preceded by the pleasing trifle 
“Lischen und Fritzchen,’’ with Tostee and Dardignac, already 
noticed in this column on its first production at the Academy of 
Music on the occasion of Mile. Tostee’s benefit last Spring. On 
Monday next, the latter artiste will make her first appearance in 
America in Offenbach’s laughable creation, ‘* Les Bavards,” opera 
bouffe in two acts, The cast will also include Miles. Lambale and 
Duclos and MM. Duchesne, Lagriffoul and Benedek. To-dayata 
matinee, Mile. Tostee will appear in the first act of the “D 


h ” 


admirably acted by one of the best low comedians now upon the 


This might be proper were the word English, but since it is for- 
eign, this attempted Anglicizing only makes nonsense of the line. 
It is pleasant to turn from"these shortcomings to a part that was 


stage. We refer to the Touchstone of Mr. William Davidge. Mr. 
Davidge realized the quaint humour of the clown, and showed a 
respect for the text of the great dramatist, that several of the 
other members of the company might profitably have imitated. 
If Mr. Davidge erred, indeed, it was on the side of too great scru- 
pulousness, as in his first scene with Audrey, where several of 
the Saxon words used having changed in meaning since Shak- 
peare’s time, now give offence to “ears polite.” Audrey herself 
was very amusing in her make up, but a trifle too bizarre. Mrs. 
Wright is a useful actress, but at times allows herself to accept 
parts for which her judgment should teach her she is unfitted. 
Ot the chief attraction of the evening, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, it were 
difficult to speak otherwise than in terms of praise. Not that 
she is the best Rosalind we have had, or that her reading is free 
from grave faults, but her exceedingly graceful presence, her 
youth and her beauty disarm criticism. Mrs. Siddons’ faults are 
chiefly those which arise from inexperience, and which a more 
intimate knowledge of her art can scarcely fail to correct. In the 
new aspirant we meet a very pleasing student of the “ natural ” 
school of acting, which, in Ler case at least, is not another name 
for the artificial. In this respect she may properly be held up as 
a model,for the imitation of her sister artistes. We rarely meet 
with an actress who seems so entirely to forget the stage in her 
pereonations. Her bearing before the foot-lights is that of a well. 
bred lady in her own drawing-room. No making of points, no 
acting at the audience, no wearisome trivialities. All is genuine 
art,and the desired effect is produced by real acting, not by 
aping the mannerisms of would-be-genteel circles of society, 
Did Mrs. Siddons accomplish nothing else, she would prove to 
the artistes of our local stage, that the highest art is that which 
succeeds in being simply and unaffectedly natural—in forgetting 
self, and being absorbed in the creation of the hour. Mrs, Sid- 
dons speaks upon the stage precisely as she does off it, not con- 
sidering the affectation of a peculiar accent necessary to the suc- 
cessful personation of the characters she assumes. Of one who 
has accomplished so much thus early in her career, we may rea- 


the performance of Monday as a whole, we cannot speak favour- 
ably. Mrs. Siddons did much to atone for the shortcomings of 
the rest of the company, but even her cheery personation could 
not make rs entirely forget. The comedy was shcckingly mount- 
ed, spite of the announcement of the bill that several new scenes 
had been painted expressly for the occasion, while the costumes 
were so ordinary—with the exception of the ladies’ robes 
—that they had the appearance of having been resurrected 
from some repository for worn-out theatrical wardrobes. 
Mr. James Dunn looked especially melancholy in a 
faded doublet, and the depressing effect was further increas- 
ed by his doleful attempts at singing “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” and “Blow, Blow, thou Wintry Wind.” We 
would not be understood as underrating Mr. Dunun’s abilities in 
certain parts, but the same cloud seemed to rest upon him that 
cast a shadow over so many of his brother artists. It is not 
every one who can act the courtier—at least such courtiers as 
Shakspeare drew. They must have, imprimis, decent hose and 
presentable doublets. They must also have some of the wit and 
bearing of Mercutio. Unless a comp.ny contains actors who can 
at least feign the possession of these qualities, the task of pre- 
senting the comedies of Shakspeare had better be left to other 
hands. We fear the Bard of Avon never has, and never will re- 
ceive, entire justice at the hands of members of the dramatic 
profession. We may read Shakspeare in our closets, and realize 
his creations by the aid of our imaginations, but when shall we 
see the results of his genius placed upon the stage with fitting 
accessories and interpreted by men and women who act because 
they cannot help it? “Hamlet,” on this side the Atlantic, is per- 
haps the only Shakspearian illustration which has been carried 
out in the spirit to whi.h we refer. Mr. Booth has wrought out 
this great philosophical problem upon the cotemporary stage, 
and by the service thus rendered to Art has placed us under 
obligations it were difficu't to repay. 
Mrs. Siddons appeared as Juliet in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” on 





and the second act of “ La Belle Helene.” 


Brana. 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons made her debutupon the stege in this city at 
the New York theatre on Monday evening, as Rosalind, in the 
comedy of “‘ As You Like It.” The piece was cast with some cares 
and if the performance was not more successful, it was probably 
tather owing to the fact that proper talent was not accesible, than 
to any indisposition on the part of the management to secure it. 
The parts were distributed as follows: Orlando, Mr. J. K. Morti- 
mer ; Jaques, Mr. Charles Kemble Mason; Touchstone, Wr. Wm. 
Davidge ; The Banished Duke, Mr. D. H. Harkins; Adam, Mr. H. 
Ryner; Oliver, Mr.T. A. Gossin; Amiens, Mr. James Dunn; Corin, 
Mr. T, Hindj; William, Mr. C. T. Parsloe!; Rosalind, Mrs. Siddons’; 
Celia, Miss Blanche Gray’; Audrey, Mrs, E. Wright. Although 
nearly all these gentlemen are well and favourably known in the 
Profession, they, with one or two exceptions, seemed as ill-suited 
48 possible to the parts assigned them, This is especially true 
with regard to Mr. J. K. Mortimer, who, in a certain line of cha- 
tacters, has no superior on the local stage. As Orlando, however, 
he appeared rather like a stage-struck tyro essaying his first part, 
than an old, experienced actor assuming a new role. Heavy, life- 
less, inanimate, Mr. Mortimer was quite too much of a foil to the 





spirited leading-lady he was engaged to tupport. Mr. Charles 


Kemble Mason, as the melancholy Jaques, was another unfortu- 
nate selection. Mr. Mason has more of his a:t yet to learn than, 


We fear, he will ever acquire, taking his already long 


Wednesdgy evening, and on Thursday as Lady Teazle, deepen- 
ing the favourable impression already made by her Rosalind. 
The balcony scene in “ Romeo” was exceedingly well done, and 
in the trying passage when she calls up the horrors of the tomb 
to which she will be carried as dead, after taking the sleeping 
potion, there was a very pleasing absence of the rant in which 
the common herd of actresses here indulge. Mrs. Siddons has 
still much to learn before Juliet can, in many respects, equal the 
best artistes of the contemporary stage; but it is pleasant to re- 
flect that in her case proper study cannot but return a rich re- 
ward in added powerand skill. Mrs. Siddons’ professional future 
is bright with great possibilities, but it is emphatically in her 
own hands to mar or make. 


Mew Publications. 


Frem Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. we have another novel 
qrom the pen of Mrs, Mundt (L. Miblbach.) It is entitled 
Prince Eugene, and His Times, and is done into English by Ade- 
laide De V. Chaudron, to whom, if we remember rightly, the 
American public is indebted for its introduction to Mrs. Mundt’s 
apparently interminable eerles of fictions. Prince Hugene is an 
historical novel, of course, its hero being the celebrated Prince 
of Savoy, one of the greatest commanders of modern times, to 
whem Louis the Fourteenth might have said, as Marshal Ney 
did to Wellington, “You have made my hair turn gray.” We 





the court, and the “little Capuchin” of his soldiers, from his ap- 


sonably prophesy still greater achievements in the future. Of 


have the career of that famous soldier-priest, the “little abbé” of 


young Prince horsewhipped in the streets of Paris. Then comes 
& great court ball at which Eugene shows himeelf, and is royally 
snubbed by le grande monargque, but at which he meets a young 
damoiselle whom he loves at sight, and who returns his love. 
It is Laura, the daughter of Minister Louvois, the enemy of his 
house and race. They meet, and are betrothed; the wedding 
night ia fixed—but the secret being betrayed to the Louvois, 
father and son, Laura is married by stratagem, in the dark, to 
the Marquis Strozzi, a Venetian nobleman whom she detests, 
and by whom she is kept a prisoner in his palace at Venice. 
The lossof his betrothed nearly breaks the heart of Prince 
Eugene, who lies at death’s door for weeks, but, recovering, he 
claims an audience of Louis the Fourteenth, and solicits from 
him a small appointment in the army. It is refused, whereupon 
Eugene takes his leave, intimating that his Greatness will re- 
pent of bis decision when too late. Eugene enters the service 
of Leopold the First, Emperor of Austria, then on the eve of a 
war with the Turks, and soon shows himself a valiant and skil- 
ful soldier, We have a number of sketches of some of the 
great Captains of the time, and asuccessian of battle pictures, 
including the fall of Buda and Belgrade. Both are well, but not 
brilliantly, painted. At Venice, later, Prince Eugene discovers 
the palace in which his lost love is confined, and soon after sees 
her in the Marquis’s gondola at a regatta. A spy of the latter 
ingratiates himself into the confidence of the unsuspecting sol- 
dier, and makes an appointment for him in the Palazza Strozai, 
whence he barely escapes with his life. More batt!es—this 
time with the French—who are ravaging Germany, by command 
of the Minister Louvois, Eugene is wounded, and in his conva- 
lescence is waited upon by Sister Angelica, who turns out to be 
Laura, with whom he is happy for a time, the pair living in an 
Island of Biiss, where Love reigns, but Hymen ie a stranger. 
Barbesieur Louvois, and the Marquis Strozzi, the latter insane, 
plot to kill the Priace by poison, but are prevented by Laura, 
who recognizes her husband's voice through his disguise, and 
rushes out upon him—to be stabbed to death by his dagger. The 
fall of the Miaister Louvois from power, and the poisoning of 
his son, Barbesieur, by the Countess of Soissons, completes the 
drama, leaving Prince Eugene a sad hearted man, and a great 
soldier, in the flower of his early manhood. Such, in brief, is 
an outline of the plot, which is cleverly handled—more so than 
we should have expected from our previous acquaintance with 
Mrs. Mundt. As a picture of the upper classes of France du- 
ring the latter years of Louis the Fourteenth and the Maintenon, 
Prince Eugene possesses considerable merit, and is much more 
worthy of translation than most of the novels of its prolific 
writer. It is illustrated by Mr. Gaston Fay, who is atrocious, 
as usual, 





A German novelist whom we can praise much more highly 

than L. Miablbach is HFrans Dinglestedt—of whose ro- 

mance, Ze Amazon, Mr. J. M. Hart has made a spirited trang- 

lation, which has just been published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam 

and Son. It is a work of art, in the same sense that Wilhelm 

Meister is, though, of course, in a smaller and less profound way, 

and like the master-piece of Goethe, it deals with actors and their 

kind. The heroine, the Amzzon of the story, is Seraphine, a 

famous opera-singer, and the hero, a painter named Meyer, but 

who calls himself Roland. They are close friends in ari—they 

think themselves merely brother and sister, but really are in 

love with cach other, as they oaly discover when other life- 

partners are recommended to them, There is an under plot by 

which the main plot is assisted—and this is worked out by 

Count Wallenberg, a diplomatist, and Armgard Krafft, the 

daughter of arich merchant. This pair, like the artist and the 

singer, are in love with each other, without knowiag it, and it 

is the business of the novelist to discover to them this fact— 

which he does by putting them at cross purposes with Roland 

and Seraphine. The charm of the story, for it really is charm- 
ing, lies ia the delineation of the characters of the painter and 

the singer, each supplying a lack of the otber, and both stund- 
ing out strongly as genuine representatives of art. The minor 
characters, as the plebeian merchant, Krafft, the composer, Bul- 
lermann, and the two journalists, Hirsch Meyer and Meycr 
Hirsch, are neatly drawn, and apparently from life, Altogether 
The Amazon is one of the cleverest of recent German novels, 
and we hope its success will justify the American publishers in 
going on wi-h the series of volumes which it opens, and in 
which, under the head of Popular European Literature, we are 
promised novels from the pens of Madame Augusta Craven, 
Amely Bolte, and E. Marliit, author of that delightful tale, 
The Old Mam’selle’s Secret. 





Messrs, G. P. Putnam and Son also publish a pretty little 
quarto, entiled No Love Lost, a Romance of Travel, by 
Mr. W. D. Howells, author of Venetian Life, etc. Mr. 
Howells has some reputation as a poet among the 
younger American authors, or had, a few yeais since, 
and this last little brochuré of hia is intended to be a poem, we 
suppose. We are justified in our belief from ihe fact that it 
purports to be written in hexameters, but beyond this there is 
nothing to warrant us in eo regarding it. As a story—and it 
aims to be a story, more or less, or a hint of one, it isso much 
thinner than Tennyson’s Maw iha* ‘he latter may be considered 
an epic in comparison. It is coos’ rusted in the form of letters, 
one from Bertha, one of the he-oice, who dates from Venice; 








€xperience of the stage into account. The best points 





pearance in the first book at the hotel of his mother, the Coun- 





another from Philip, one of the heroes, to Bertha; and another 
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from Fanny, to Clara; the three writers being, we believe, in 


the same place, and at the same time, Bertha, if we have de- 
tected aright the thin thread of plot, suffered herself to be 
engaged to Philip, who went into the armies of the Union dur- 
ing the Rebellion and was left for dead on the field. To con- 
sole her in her grief, she went to Europe, where she made the 
discovery that she had not loved him, but that she really loves 
somebody else at the time of writing. Philip, who was not dead 
after all, follows her to Europe, to release her from her vow if 
she desires it, and he, too, discovers that he does not, and has 
not, loved her, but that he loves somebody else, who is tbe little 
chit, Fanny. As both the old affairs are ended, and Wo Love 
Jost, the most natural thing in life is that two new ones should 
be begun, and Some Love Found, which might well be the 
second title of the production. Mr. Howells was a poet in times 
past, and may be still, for aught we know, but he has failed to 
write a poem ia the present instance, whether because his mate- 
rials were too ecanty, or because he must needs try hexameters, 
we know not, but probably from both causes. His would-be 


NEW MUSIC. 


By C. A. Whitc.... Oliver Ditson and Co, 


Hine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





Association, and is entitled to notice rather for the central po- 
sition held by the Academy with regard to Art in the United 
States, than for any special merits discernable in the various 
works comprised in the collection. 

In the north room, three of the walls are devoted to the 
pictures of two eminent members of the Academy, who died 
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hexameters are harder reading than Mr. Longfellow’s, whose |last summer—Emanuel Leutze and Charles Loring Elliott. 
Evangeline was the Tarantula which has of late years set so | To these walls visitors are apt to turn first; for Leutze, in the 
many indifferent versifiers dancing in fetters of their own forging. | historical as well asin the genre aad portrait branches, en- 
With the exception of a passage from Homer, done into Eng- |joyed a reputation both in this country and in Europe such as 
lish by the late Dr. Hawtrey, Provost of Eton, and Mr. Kings- | has seldom fallen to the lot of any American painter, while 
ley’s classic poem of Andromeda, the history of hexameters in | the portraits of Elliott have long been recognised by compe- 
English poetry might be summed up Jike the famous chapter on | petent judges as ranking among the best works of that class 
Snakes, in the History of Iceland, viz: “There are no snakes in | produced by any contemporary artist. 
Iceland.” It is as true of the English language now as it was| And,apropos of Leutze, visitors to the Academy are asking— 
in the daysof Nash, the satirist, that it is too craggy for the |‘ Is that painter fairly represented in the selections from his 
hexameter to get its long plough ia. We are sorry to have to| works now to be secn On the Academy walls?’ To this we 
chronicle, as we must, this failure of Mr. Howells’s, whose two | sn3wer, without hesitation, that he is not. The largest, and 
volumes of Italian roba are the brightest and wittiest yet written | what will probably be called by some the most “importsnt,” 
by an American, Indeed the only good points in No Love Lost | picture from Leutze’s hand in the exhibition, is the historical 
are its glimpses of Venetian life and architecture, which are occa-| composition from South American history, representing 
sionally effective, in spite of the halting bexameters in which |‘ Storming the Teocalli,” (317). A conventional fortress, of 
they are set, architecture not unpicturesque, but stagey, and defended by 
half-naked Indians, is invaded by a host of Spaniards very 
It is refreshing to turn from the poets of the time, the best of theatrically costumed. Everything is very clean and neat, 
whom, are at heart morbid and unhealthy—to the strong sense | ®24 everybody looks as though he had made up his mind 
and the vigorous manhood of Sir Walter Scott, of whose Poeti-| either to be victorious afler a gentlemanly fashion, die de- 
cal Works a complete edition has lately been published by|°°@tY, OF “perish in the attempt.” There is no want of 
Meesrs. Ticknor aud Fields, in the pretty little Diamond type | 0Vement in the picture, but it is as conventional as an acted 
which they were among the firstin this country to make popular, | Charade. Then we have that other historical picture from 
and which, according to their shorter-sighted rivals, is such a|*he same pencil—“ John Knox Reproving Mery, Queen of 
blessing to occulists! In a thick little quarto of 487 pages,| Scots,” (314). The fate of Mary was a very, very sad one. 
double columns, we have all the poetry of Scott, except the She lives in the memory as one of tae most interest- 
mottoes at the head of the chapters of his novels, fewer of which|!9 martyrs of history; and yet, not unmixed with 
were written by him than is usually supposed. We have all his|*be tender sadness experienced by all who contem- 
metrical romances, from The Lay of the Last Minstrel to Harola|Plate the records of her life and death, must 
the Dauntless ; his ballads, translated, or imitated, from the|ever be the reflection that the brush of the painter has 
German ; his origina) ballads, first published, we imagine, in the | 0 often revealed her as a very ridiculous, not to say un- 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; bis songs, from the novels and | /0vely, personage. In this composilion there is no gleam 
plays; and his miscellaneous poems, beginning with his earliest | either of beauty or interest about the pensive queen. Nor is 
effusion in verse, a childish address, “To the Setting Sun,” dat- | ‘be picture commendable as a composition, It is simply for- 
ing as far back as 1783; and ending with “The Death of Don| al and conventional, and in no respect worthy of the repu- 
Pedro,” the inspiration of which would seem to have been de- tation accorded to Leutze as a painter of the idealized histori- 
rived from Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. It is the fashion not to|¢a!. One of the best portraits ever painted by Leutze is that 
read Scott now, nor Byron, nor Wordsworth much—but those | Of himself (319), also on these walls. The worst ever painted 
who follow it are not doing so much better than their ancestors | by him is that of General Grant (318), which is placed on the 
did as they may think. For whatever may be the faults of Scott, line, while the one first referred to is “skyed” beyond appre- 
as a poet, want of clearness, want of spirit, and want of pictu- ciative recognition. The best picture by Leutze in the col- 
resqueness, are not among the number. It is always easy to see | lection is that one based upon the old Rhenish legend of the 
what he is driving atin his poetry, and what he will reach be- | “Knight of Sayne” (322). There is much grotesque humour 
fore be gets through, and in most cases it is equally clear that | #04 stunted power in the figures of the dwarfs, and the action 
what he is doing is wortby of being done. Can we say the same | °f the black charger toiling up the rocks is natural, and vi- 
of Browning’s poetry—Sordello, for example, or much of Swin- gorously rendered. That is about all we feel justified in 
burne’s, and some of the Laureate’s? We are old fashioned | 84Ving about these examples of the deceased painter's work, 
enough to think not ; and as our eyes fall upon the opening of | None of his best pictures are in the collection, and some of 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel—straight, good, manly, pathetic | bis worst are. 





work—we are Certain of the fact. As a corrective, therefore, to 
the vagus vunrestfulness, and the misty sentimentality of most 
modern poetry, we welcome even this little pocket, and diamond 
edition of Scott’s Poetical Works, ; 





Mesers. Leypoldt and Holt have just published a charming 
little English novel, Madame de Beaupré, by Mrs. C. Jenkin, 
author of A Psyche of To Day, concerning which we expressed 
oar opinion a month or two since, , Like that touching story, it 
deals with French life and manners, notably 20, in relation to 
matriage; but, uolike that, it ends bappily, and to the eatisfac- 
tion of the reader, It is, in short, the history of a love which 
grew up between the heroine—a young widow, in the higher 
walks oflife, and the hero—a sous-lieulenant in the army—the 
one a Catholic and the other a Protestant. How they loved at 
first sight ; how they struggled against it, and only enmeshed 
themselves the more ; how each modified and ennobled the char- 
acter of the other: and how the course of true love ran hap- 
pily at last, ending quietly in the blessed haven of marriage— 
we are made acquainted with all this by a graceful womanly 


writer, who possesses considerable skill in drawing character— 


particularly of woman,and who appears entirely at homein France. 


For what it is—a brief, but touching little love episode, we com- 


mend Madame de Beaupré to our readers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Far more favourable as an in memoriam tribute, is the large 
collection of portraits by Elliott here on view. There is a 


both as a picture and a likeness, than the one by Mr. G. A, 
Baker (823), which also figures on the wall. Very fine, for 
colour, expression, and obvious truth, is the portrait of an old 


is that of a young man, (342). * The only landscape known 
to have been painted by the artist,” (328), according to the 
catalogue, is chiefly interesting for the fact that it ds the only 
one. Another like it might have camaged Elliott’s reputs- 
tion in any branch of ert. Oae of the most admirable por- 
traits in the collection, is that small cabinet one of a boy with 
his satchel of books, (352). Pearly and pure in tone, it bears 
also, for expression and feeling, the token of a masterly hand, 
Portrait, (830), that of a lady, is very weak and leathery in 
execution. Female portraits were not handled by the painter 


favour of the full-length portraits by Elliott comprised in the 


lear, the Trumpeter,” (853). Twenty-nine pictures, in all 


able division. 


The Old Franklin Almanac for 1869....4. Winch.—-—The Pro-|°" eight years ago. Trace has been kept of him, here, 


gress of Arctic Discovery. By Dr. L. L. Hayes.——~——Blackwood’s 
Magazine. November.——The Rightful Heir. ADrama. By the 
The Gordian Knot. A Novel. By 
Shirley Brooks....Harper and Bros.——Mme. De Beaupré. By 
Mrs. C. Jenkin.——The Ides! in Art. By H, Taine.,..Leypoldt 


author of “ Richelieu.’ 





ond Hois, 





ever since, for he usually contributes a picture or two to 
each regular exhibition of the Acadamy. Ia most of these | the Ney of the = to — fear bear for ornamenting Boe 

roductions,—some of which were of marked ability,—the|!ocks; water-falls an ignons are unknown. They 
eee ot the French school was very manifest ; for, betray a truly feminine fancy for jewelry, however, and load 
in the studic of Thémas Couture did Boughton take his 


————. 


of study. Here we have two examples from his hands, 


Speed Away. Solo for Piano. By A. P. Wyman.—The Bird | both illustrating French character, and both painted after, 
Whistle Man. Song. By Arthur Lloyd.—Kissing at the Gate. manner displaying the faults as well as the merits manifested 
Song and Chorus. By C. A. White.——Ernani. Arranged by A. | by a number of contemporary French painters. “A Norman 
Baumbach.—The Widow in the Cottage by the Sea-side. Ballad. | Fisher Girl,” (286), life-size, and nearly full length, displays 


much of the vigour acquired by Mr. Boughton soon after he 
had become familiar with certain French painters and their 
works, It is characterized by the decision of outline and 
strong modelling observable in Couture’s pictures, while the 
treatment of the flesh is in the worst manner of Corot, who 


_ Of the several picture exhibitions now open in the city, the | sometimes paints as though he had dipped his brush into g 
leading one—by courtesy—is that of the Academy of De-| coal-scuttle, by mistake. It is difficult to guess, too, why the 
sign. It is the second winter exhibition arranged by that| painter should have taken so homely, not to say ugly, & mode] 


for his type of the Norman peasant. Norman women are not 
beautiful, as a rule, neither are they all so very plain as Mr, 
Boughton’s “ Fisher Girl.” Far better than this is the ‘*Breton 
Flower Girl” of the game artist, (89). The type, while truth. 
ful, is far more pleasing to contemplate than is the solemn- 
visaged daughter of the sea-beat shore. Neither of these pic. 
tures manifest the power and feeling shown by Mr. Boughton 
in his picture of “Armed Puritans Going to Church,” exhibit. 
ed here last year, and in his very charming picture, of which 
we cannot now recall the title, but which represented an old 
woman and a young girl, walking through the snow to 
church. 

Passing through the galleries, our eye rested for a moment 
on what the producer of the wondrous piece of work entitles, 
“ After Hot Weather,” (78). We have not as yet turned our 
attention to the landscapes in the exhibition, but this one de- 
mands notice on account of its excessive badness, coupled 
with the fact that itis hung in a very conspicuous position, 
and on the line. Mr. T. C. Farrar professes, we believe, tu 
have studied at the feet of certain teachers of what is known 
as the pre-Raphaelite, or eccentric, school. The eccentricity 
chiefly observable in this: picture from his hand, is that of de 

fying and maligning nature in her every phase. There is not 
even an attempt at conscientious work observable in it, nor 
has it the slightest claim, in any respect, to the position in 
which it is placed. 





ART-NOTE3, 

In addition to the “ Mischievous Pets,” already noticed in 
this department of the Aldion, Messrs. Fabronius, Gurney, and 
Son have lately issued two new chromos, which may be men- 
tioned as very good examples of the progress being made here 
in the art of colour-painting. ‘ God’s Acre” is a small pic- 
ture from a painting by an English artist, Miss E. Osborn—a 
very touching subject of two little girls in a snow-storm, trip- 
ping through a church-yard. The other is a fruit-piece, from 
a picture by Mr. W. M. Brown—“ Autumn Fruits”—in which 
the juiciness and rich colour of grapes and melon are well 
rendered. 

The annual exhibition of pictures for the Artists’ Fund, will 
open on or about January 20, in the galleries of Messrs, Lea- 
vitt and Strebeigb, Clinton Hall. 


———_~_>—___—__ 
ABYSSINIA. 


W. E. Hepple Hall, who has recently returned from a 
lengthy tour Round the World, made his first appearance be- 
fore a large and select New York audience last evening at 
the Traveller’s Club. Oa his way down the Red Sea from Suez 
to Aden, Mr. Hall paid a flying visit to the domains of the 
late King Theodore, and what he there did, saw, and heard 
formed the subject of his very interesting paper before the 
Traveller's. The lateness of the hour at which the lecture 
was given, precludes anything more than a very brief synopsis 
of it. In treating of the physical geography of Abyssinia, 
Mr. Hall corrected at the outset a popular error to the effect 
that Abyssinia is bounded by the Red Sea, as it is generally 


represented on maps. The fact is, that it lies between 9 deg. 
and 16 deg. N. lat.,and between 36 deg. and 40 deg. East 


portrait of the artist, painted by himself (833), and it is better |long., the 40th degree really forming ils eastern boundary. 


The tract of land on the Red Sea is no part of Abyssinia, but 
is occupied as neutral territory by Egyptians and Turks. Sincs 
the days of Bruce the Abyssinians have epjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being a nation of raw-beef eaters. On this point our 


gentleman (836), and equaily excellent in all these qualities | traveller says : The “Brundo,” or Bruido, festivals, so often 


referred to by Bruce, have given to the Abyssiniaus the name of 
raw-beef eaters; this, however, is not quite correct. They 
indeed eat the flesh, particularly a part called the shaludat, 
but only the richest and greatest among them can enjoy that 
luxury. Well-to-do people on great feast days, kill a cow for 
themselves and followers—the poor people have it once a 
ear. 

“Tron and coal are known to exist in quantities that will 
repay working,” and Mr. Hall is of opinion that they will be 
developed. For the latter a ready market will be found at 
Mapowat and Zulla on the Red Sea, where coaling stations 
for the English, American, and French steamship services 
are much needed. This is a most important consideration 


either with force or definess. Nor can we say anything in| and Mr. Hall has been the first to suggest it. 


The subject ot dress, generally a most interesting one in 


collection. Very excellent for colour as well as for humour- gatherings of this character, was briefly dwelt on by the lec- 
ous character, is the cabinet picture of “ Anthony Van Cor- 


turer. The women’s dress consists of a long skirt reaching 
down to their feet, made of the common country clotb, and 
fastened round the waist by asmall band of the same material. 


represent the work of the deceased painter in this exhibition, | The Waizeras, or ladies of 1ank, wear embroidered skirts with 
of which they:constitute by far the most interesting and valu- a shams, and over thata blue silk burnous richly embroidered. 


This dress, like that worn by the Arabs and some of our own 
North American tribes, displays the figure to great advan- 


As arising young artist, Mr. G. H. Boughton made a good | tage,and would be a most excellent substitute for the truss- 
mark before he left New York for London, now some seven | ings and trappings which the fashionable belles of New York 


are compelled to undergo in arriving at the modern absurdity 
known as the “Grecian Bend.” Abyssinian ladies, strange to 
say, wear their own hair and keep it well buttered, preferring 


their arms, ankles, and feet with silver and gilt trinkets. 
In concluding his interesting paper, Mr. Hail took occasion 





first inspirations whea he visited Kurope for the purpose! to advert to the collection of Abyssiaian views and pictures 
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hich are about to be published in England, and especially to 
which from its singular character has already furnished 
much newspaper comment, our ae, the Post, hav- 
ing referred to it in a recent paragraph. The subject is the 
« Migration of the Israelites "—the famous crossing of the Red 
Sea. In the picture in question, the hosts of Israel are repre- 
sented as marching in soldier-like attitude over the surging 
waves of the sea, clad in British uniform, with muskets and 
payonets on their shoulders. This picture was taken from the 
Kudus Johannes, one of the churches at Gondor. Truly a 
clever caricature had it been executed by a native artist, but 
this Mr. Hall denies. It was painted by an Englishman who 
accompanied the mission of Captain Harris to the Court of 
Shoa. On leaving Abyssinia, Mr. Hall proceeded to India, 
and in passing through Bombay, had an interview with Gen- 
eral (Sir Robt.) Napier, who was then on the eve of starting 
for the scene of his future triumph and fame. 

We truet that Mr. Hall will have an opportunity offered 
him of repeating his lecture in this city during the winter. 











Facts and HFarcies. 


The negotiations now being carried on, through the instrument- 





some considerable quantties to other companies. _— 
The Figaro having mentioned a rumour of the approaching pub- 
lication of her memories, Mdlle. Schneider writes in reply :— 
“TI do not find that I bave sufficient talent to compose the story 
of my life, but I have quite enough not to allow it to be written 
by any one elec.” ——A happy definition of the minority 
vote was given by Mr. Bright in his speech at Birmingham :— 
“ A plan of let'ing men go into Parliament in the name of a con- 
stitueacy which is not willing to send them there.” 

The new London daily paper, the Morning Summaray, has ap- 
peared. It is badly printed on good paper; and in size, colour, 
and general appearance is an imitation of the Pall Mall Gazetie, 
It would be unfair to speak of its literary qualities just at pre- 
fent,— Still another pigment. In a mine in the State 
of New Jersey, which has for thirty-five years past been worked 
for lead, a natural chemical combination has been discovered not 
heretofore obtaivable by any known artificial means, and which 
is not only suitable as a paint for ironwork of all kinds, but is 
epecially adapted for the coating of ships’ bottoms, as the parti- 
cles of copper in the combination are fatal to animal life. 
Conferences on the subject of a new postal treaty between Eng- 
land and the North German Confederation, bave been opened at 
Berlin.———— A graceful act is reported on the part of 
the Emperor of the French, who is known to exhibit a lively 











ality of the Imperial Government, as between the Canadian de-| sympathy with German literature and litterateurs. Ludwig 
legates and the Hudson’s Bay Company, areflikely to result in| Wibl, a German writer and teacher, who had spent many years 
the settlement of the whole question of the incorporation of the] in Paris, has just been put on the pension list, with an income of 
North-West Territories with the Dominion of Canada. 1,800 france, as “‘Geruan poet and teacher.’—————-—_ 
The, Sultan bas three wives: the first is named Douvnele (new) William Harrison, for so many years identified with the Pyne 
pearl), the second Itaivani Dil (marvel of the heart), and the| and Harriron Opera Company, died in London recently, at the 
third, Eda Dil (elegance of heart), The total number of women | age of fifty-five. Mr. Harrison’s efforts to establish English 
comprising the Harem of his Highness is incredible; it amounts| opera and introduce English versions of Italian operas, were 
to 900 of all classes and all ages. ‘The latest definition | pot, so far as he was pecuniarily concerned, euccessful. Mr. 
of a bachelor is, a man who has lost the opportunity of;making @| Harrison was at one time a pleasing and accomplished tenor. 
woman miserable, —M. Gustave Lambert, the sub- | -____—_______The Echo, the forthcoming London evening 
scriptions to whose expedition to the North Poie have ted | newspaper, will be printed by two of Marinoni’s machines, cap- 
to £20,000 (not francs, as was erroneously printed), has christen-| able of producing 80,000 copies per hour. They are the first of 
ed the vessel in which he is to undertake this perilous voyage, | their kind introduced into England ————. In whatever 
Foi Scientifique, much to the scandal of the religious world, | part of India we number the people, the population is found to 
whose champions contend that the ideas are antagonistic, and| have greatly increased under Jritish rule. There has been an 
have accordingly remonstrated, but in vain. ——Tamberiik | addition of two miliions in twelve years in the Punjaub, A cen- 
has been singing with great success in the “ Africaine” at Ma-| sus of the districts of Berar taken in November 1867, shows an 
drid. Madame Gueymard has appeared there in the “ Trova | increase in the population of 700,000, making the whole number 
tore,” and was well received. A piece of furniture, | 2.234 565. Dr. King, of Rochford, Essex, states 
which formerly ornamented one of the palaces of Louis XVI.,| that he had attended the confinement of a girl under eleven yeors 
was purcbased at the sale of the furniture and wines of the Cha-| of age. The mother and infant were both well. The doctor 
teau Lafitte by the Empress, who intends placing it in the| verified the age ot the girl by an inspection of the register of her 
Museum of the Trianon. ——The receipts at the theatres,| birth, This is probably the youngest example on record, and 
concert-roome, and places of public amusement in Paris, amount-| we earnestly hope that it may continue to be so, for it manifests 
ed in October to 1,776,022fr., being an increase of 770,000fr. on} a depraved precocity truly lamentable, ————The last 
the previous month. Malle, Theresa is singing with| number of the Berlin Kladderadatsch, or Punch, has been seized 
great success at the Gaite in “ Leonard.” A “want” | for the publica ion of a caricature against the deficit in the Prus- 
has been supplied in Paris by the publication of a treatise entitl-| sian budget. The British Columbian reports a 
“ Velocipedes.” The guests at Compiegne of the} good harvest of cereal crops in that colony, but root crops suffer- 
firat series of visitors, numbered over seventy. Dancing is the| ed from the dryness of the season. As specimens of the fruit 
amusement of the evening. Madile. Nilsson hae just| crop, mention is made of 80\b. of cherries from one tree and 70ib. 
disposed of her magnificent eervice of glass ; it was bought by M. | of plums from another. The wife of a poor cab 
Perrin for the modest sum of 180,000tr.———-———————The | driver in Camden Town, bas given birth to three children under 
following soliloquy was overheard the other night upon the Paris | the following peculiar circumstances :—One was born on Noven- 
Boulevards:—A devotée of Bacchus thus addressed his hat,} ber 5, one on the 6th, and a third on the 8th. The poor woman, 
which had fallen from his head: “If I pick you up, I fall: if 1] who was attended by two surgeons, is progressing favourably. 
fall, you will not pick me up—then I leave you,” and he stagger- ————The war in Afghanistan, according to our latest 
ed proudly away.——_——————The following curious advertise-| reports, has been brought almost to a conclusion, It bas been 
ment appears in the Staffordshire Advertiser :—“ St. Paul’s Par-| arranged that a meeting shall take place between Sir John Law- 
sonage, Burslem.—The Rev. Charles O’N. Pratt begs to say that| rence and Shere Ally Khan, at Peshawur, and it is hoped that 
the only reply which he has received to the advertisement] friendly relations will be established with Afghanistan.—-—— 
inserted in the Staffordshire Advertiser and the Staffordshire|In the neighbourhood of Lyons the postmen are mounted on 
Sentinel, has been a contribution of 6d. from a poor parishioner.— | velocipedes at the expense of Government. The epoch seems 
November 5, 1868.” —-——-— M. Sardou lately read his| to be approaching when walking pure and simple, will be as 
new play of the “ Dévote” at the Paris Gymnase. It was re-| much out of the habits of men as it was out of the way of that 
ceived with enthusiasm, and is said to be likely to prove one of] Florentine gentleman, who, being asked by Captain Fuller, the 
the great successes of the winter season. Madame Pasca will fill] delightful companion, sculptor, and artist (a cripple could walk 
the chief part. The following conversation, which | with him,) to walk with him to the Cascine, said, ‘*No! Depend 
will illustrate Paris life, was overheard lately in the Café An-| on it, if Providence had intended me to walk, he would have given 
glais :—“ What a pretty woman!” “ Quelle belle femme!” “ Yes,| me four legs, or some wheels, or some roba of that kind.” 
she is charming.” “And that Monsieur, is it her husband?” 
“Ob, no,” replied the friend, sipping his absinthe: “I should 
say certainly not, for I have seen them driving very often, and 
Lc they — at Baden together.” aoe fe ‘The on 
le Clermont Tonnerre has let his mansion, Rue Laseoges, to the os . 
eldest son of the Viceroy of Egypt for £1,500 a year, which is a| 8dvocate _~ ye 2 7 ag . ee pans where he 
frezh instance of the increasing value of houses in Paris, as last| W@8 born January 4, 1790. is father, himeelf an advocate, 
year the same house only let for £1,000 a year The him to the care of the Oratoriens of Juilly, where be 
4 Ny a +7 Pari roved himseli a turbulent and indolent pupil, but at the same 
Queen of Spain has taken up her residence ia Paris, contrary to | P . - - Pp ’ as 
the advice of all her family. —The Grand Duke] time displayed intelligence and piety such as to reconcile him to 
Wladimir of Russia, eecond son of the Emperor, will, it is said, his teachers. It was his desire to become a priest, but yielding 
: . ; ; to his father’s wishes, he pursued the study of the law with the 
soon be nominated a member of the Imperial Senate. It is the E ly attached to leeiti b 
first time that a member of the Imperial Family has been called| steatest ardour. Earnestly attached to legitimacy he was pro- 
: thi minent during the Hundred Days in his support of the ancient 
upon to take part in the labours of this corps. The Grand Duke ain dep Menteantlion etnastall Stent é d h 
enjoys the reputation of being very well-informed. dynasty, Bo _ rsa ag ee ee ee ae 
M. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, chief of the squadron of the| ®Pirit of Bourbon rule. 
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Obituary. 


Prerre ANTOINE BERRYER.—This distinguished French 























Dragoons of the Empress, has been named Officer of the Legion 
of Honour.—--——-————-~—The Duchess of Genoa is shortly to 
_— to Mentone, there to pass the winter. The Queen of 

ortugal is going there also.——— The following idiotic 
advertisement appeared in the London Times recently. “B. E. 
N. (Cygne).—Hardly the first, as my ‘silver cord’ is already 
stretched too far. No more ‘Londinum’ for me? Are not the 
rivers of the East better than the waters of the ‘Serpentine?’ 
Crocodiles’ eggs only hatch in ‘Roman’ earth, With not a 
‘drop’ to drink.—‘ La Veuve.’” ———* On dit,” says an 
English paper, that Miss Adelaide Philips has been engaged to 
sing in Italian opera for a term of several years, by a Parisian 
She is to return to the United States, to make her 
farewell appearances, previous to the beginning of her contract. 
—At Christ Church, Marylebone, Mr. Lewellyn 
Davies, referring to the large number of saints who lived in vari- 
ous ages of the world, spoke of four who have lived in our own 
time— Dr. Arnold, Frederic Robertson, of Brighton,,Captain Hed- 
ley Vicars, and Abrabam Liocoln.-——Auber, who is pow eighty- 
six years of age, is described by a writer from Parisas “ walking 
like a young man, and looking fresher than most of the boys” 
— “of the period."———__——-—The address to the 

ween against the disestablishment of the Irish Church, is said 
t» have received nearly half-a-million of signatures.——-——A 
Russian ukase was issued on November 12, ordering that, with a 
view to complete the strength of the army and the fleet, a levy 
should be made of four persons in every thousand jnhabitants 
throughout the empire, the conscription to commence on January 
15 and terminate on February 15 next,——. ——In many 
parts of India the state of the crops is such as to cause great ap- 
prehension of a famine. The inhabitants were fleeing on all 
sides from Rajpootana, Marwar, and Jeypore. The accounts 
from Delhi and the Central Indian provinces were more hope- 
The English steel rail manufacturers have (as 
we learn from “ Engineering”) thus far supplied the major por- 
tion of steel rails to America, but the manufacturers are 
how competing for a share in this matter. Messrs. Petin, 
Gaudet and Co., of France, it seems, have recently supplied the 
New York Central Railway with [5,10Q tone of steel rails, and 








































in 1830, and proved the brilliant exponent, not the passive in- 
strument, of his party. After the fall of the Bourbons he remained 
in France to watch over the interests of the dynasty, but left 
the country Jong enough to visit Charles X. at Goritz in 1836, 
and to pay his respects to the Count de Chambord in London. 
In the Republican assemblies which followed the revolution of 
1848, Berryer confined himself chiefly to questions of finance 
and administration. In February, 1855, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy and pronounced an oration which 
was especially obnoxious to the party in power. In 1863 he 
offered himself as a candidate for the Corps Legislatif, and was 
elected. By his firm attitude in behalf of moderate progress, 
and some brilliant specimens of oratory, he made his influence 
sensibly felt at the Tuileries and throughout the pation, Until 
within a few days of his death he was an active member of the 
French Bar, and in most of the great criminal cases that occu- 
pied the attention of Europe, be took a part too prominent to 
be forgotten. His speeches in bebalf of Seguin, Castaing and 
Dehors, will always be looked upon as models of eloquence. 


Avwmy. 


Says ihe Army and Navy Gazette: The late Mr. Cobbett was 
in the habit of referring to the King’s speeches for examples of 
indifferent composition and bad grammar; if any modern gram- 
marian wished to find a specimen of “tautology” he could 
scarcely select a mere glaring one than the paragraph from the 
Gazette, quoted in our last week’s number, on the heroism of the 
receivers of the cross of honour. “The first two men to enter, 
and the first in Magdala, were Drummer Magner and Private 
Bergin, of the 38rd Regiment.” We sbould like to know how 
those who enter a place “ first” can be other than “the first in 
the place.” Perhaps there is s me occult distinction like that 
between the fat little pig and the little fat pig. The follow- 
ing from the Court Journal will be interesting to military readers 
in the New Dominion :—A story is current which, if true, proves 
that even the telegraph is not always rapid enough to convey 








der orders for Halifax and in hourly expectation of her Majesty’s 
ship Simoom to take them away from Gibraltar, were somewhat 
startled by the receipt of intelligence to the effect that the Si- 
moom, instead of taking them to Halifax, would, on her arrival 
at the Rock with the 7ist Highlanders, immediately embark the 
15th Regt. and return home. It appears that the Horse Guards 
finding no regiment was required at Halifax, in consequence of 
the reduction of the forces in the North American command, 
came suddenly to the conclusion that there waa really no abso- 
lute necessity for any further or immediate change in the Gib- 
rallar garrison, and a telegram was forthwith sent to stop the 
embarkation of the 7ist High!anders. This message unforius 
nately arrived too late; the Simoom had put to sea at le:at 
twenty mioutes previous, and there were no means:at band to 
recall her. A second telegram was consequently necessitated, 
and a message was sent to the Governor of Gibraltar to send the 
15th Regt. home by the Simoom—a movement which did not at 
all agree with the plans of this highly popular and sporting 
corps, who had just completed their arrangements in anticipa- 
tion;of a brilliant hunting season with the Calpe hounds.——The 
100th Regiment have received orders to prepare for immediate 
return to England from Canada.—— A notification has been is- 
sued from the War Department announcing that the Ordnance 
Select Committee report that they have examined, with much 
interest, the drawings of the mechanism of the new French 
breech-loading cannon, communicatcéd to the British Government 
by the Emperor of the French, together with a note which enters 


Mr. | fully into particulars of the rifling and breech closing. The chief 


peculiarities presented by the rifling are:—The bottom groove 
is;continued through the powder chamber, asa guide for the shot 
in loading. The grooves are all deeper at the breech than at 
the muzzle. The bottom grove is, however, shallowed at the 
breech end of 16in. and 27in., while it is deepest in the gun there 
of 24in, The grooves have all been made less deep since the 
pattern of the 16in. gun (which is the earliest) was fixed, and in 
the 19in. gun (which is the latest) are {both narrower and less 
deep than the others, which tends to show that experience has 
convinced the French, as it had previously convinced us, that 
the studs were made unnecessarily large. There is an arrange- 
ment on all the guns to prevent the lanyard being pulled until 
the captain of the gun is satisfied that the breech is closed; this 
consists of a catch, or loguet, acted on by a spiral epring, which 
closes,the opening, so that a knot ‘on the lanyard cannot pass 
until the catch bas been forced down by hand. ‘The bodies of 
- guns are of cast-iron, strengthened externally with steel- 
OOps. 





Navy 


A rather exciting adventure is reported from Hong Kong. A 
town on the river Hau had Jong been infested byspirates, and 
tome of them lately fired upon and robbed a British gunboat. 
The chief mandarin declared redress imporsible, because of the 
town being so strongly fortified. The commander of the gun- 
boat, however, co-operating with some mandarins and a force of 
about 300 troops, anchored near the town and called upon it to 
surrender, This being refused, the troops advanced and came 
up very well in spite of the fire of two guns, till it came upon 
spiked ground and could not advance. There were about 600 
men at the disposal of the pirates, and so Lieut. Johnzon retired 
to his gunboat the Bustard,and peppered away at the towa. In 
the night, too, he landed a howitzer, and after some hours made 
a breach. Then the Chinese troops advanced under the English 
leader, but they were driven back with great loss. So the bom- 
barding had to go on for two days, At last the town was on fire 
in eeveral places, and the lieutenant took it with about twenty- 
four Englishmen. It had long @@fied the Chinese authorities, 
and is said to have been enriched by centuries of plunder. 





Sporting. 


A telegram dated London, Dec. 1, says: “The second 
great skull race on the River Thames took place to-day be- 
tween Joseph Sadler, of Putney, and Henry Kelley, of Put- 
ney. ‘The latter held the championship of the Thames for 
nearly six years, but was defeated Jast month by James Rens- 
forth, of Gateshead, Newcastle-on-Tyne, ina race of nearl 
five miles on the River Thames, from Putney to Mortlake, for 
£200 (in gold) aside. The race to-day was over the same 
course and for the same amount, and was won by Kelley, 
who beat Sadler four lengths in twenty-three and a half 
minutes, thus regaining in part his lost Jaurels and prestige. 
The weather was fine, and, as on the previous race, there 
was an immence attendance to witness the contest.” 
There has recently been organized in London, a “ Shoot- 
ing Dog Club,’ to which the Field objects on account of 
its name, It says: “ But, whether from bad christening or 
from some other unfortunate cause (on which we might pos- 
sibly dilate with advantage), the club, established early last 


He entered the Chamber of Deputies | year, ‘for the more satisfactory management and control of 


all matters connected with dogs used with the gun,’ has 
hung fire in a most unmistakable manner. Mr. kt. Bevan, 
ot Weston Grove, near Southampton, in the most liberal 
and sportsmanlike way, placed his manor at the disposal of 
the members, cither for breaking or trying dogs; and his 
brother, resident ia London, undertook the duties of hon- 
orary secretary, and performed them in a very energetic 
style ; yet still the club had not, until very recently, exten- 
ded beyond half a hundred names. Fortunately, the man- 
aging committee have discovered and removed the cause 
of the disease under which they laboured; and we believe 
an influx of new supporters has lately set in, which pro- 
mises to carry them on the top of the tide to a speedily 
successful issue. 

The following account of the game to be found in Deme- 
rara is interesting; “The hunter will find the jaguar and 
puma with difficulty near the Demerara. The jaguar is known 
to exist rather by the mischief he perpetrates on ihe cattle of 
the colonists than by chance interviews he may accord the in- 
jured party; and the puma, or American lion, is guilty of 
robbing his hen roosts only. The tapir, capibara, labbi, aguti, 
wild hog, ,& few species of deer and other animals, 
afford food for the hunter, and sometimes sport of an exciting 
kind. In the forest he will find armadillos, slothe, ant-eaters, 
polecats, and oppossums ; the river has the moanhati (or sea- 
cow), a porpoise, and the otter. Every wood, if little disturbed, 
abounds with the New World monkeys. Of birde, the wild 
duck, the hannaqua, representing our pheasant, and the dura- 
qua and the maam, our ‘opean ridge, besides wiid 
pigeons in numbers; nor must the jaribu be forgotten, whose 
flesh resembles beef in taste. Turtles of the fresh water pro- 
duce the oil (mantega de tartuga) so much relished by Brazil- 
ians, and the land tortoises are common. Of fish, the silurus 
attains to 300 lb., but there are many kiuds beside, smaller 
and most dainty, vieing with our own choicest kinds in fla} 
vour and nutritive qualities. 

A gentleman, while shooting the coverts at Redcastle, Rosse 





the second thoughts which occagionally emanate from the Quar- | shire, 


killed a rabbit and an eel with one shot. The rabbit 


termaster-Genl’s, Department, ,The 83rd Regt., which was un-' was runping across a shallow pool of water, and was only 
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few yards from the gun when it was struck by the shot, which 
was also found to have killed an eel of about a foot in length. 
The keeper of the Ballynahinch (salmon) Fishery, Ireland 

in a recentreport says: “ The gentlemen have very 

$ they bave been killing from two to seven salmon 
eachaday. We have had very rough weather this ten 
days back, with rain and hai), and a very heavy flood at 
present; the white trout are making their appearance on 
the spawning beds, and there is a beautiful show of fish 
on the river and lakes.” 


i 





OUT WEST. 


The far Western American settlements of Great Brit ain and 
the United States yield us, in odd freedom from convention- 
alities of life and off-hand settlement of difficulties, much 
matter for laughter, but none for ridicule. There is a gran- 
deur of its own in human energy that not only conquers land 
and wealth to the use of mankind, but proves the inner sound- 
ness of the stuff men are made of, by conquering also the bad 

ms of life. In regions to which lawless men are tempted, 
by the absence of all civilised machinery of law, the rascals 
are at last compelled to stand in awe of honest men. 
Throughout the Far West tracks of travel have been cleared 
of the white robber and assassin, and are sate except here and 
there from the hostility of native tribes. Property lying ex- 
to theft is, in many a new Western settlement, safer 
=. one of the towns of the old country. Public opinion 
has condemned the gambler, and condemns the idler. The 
foundations of a new society laid thus in the Far West, how- 
ever rough they may appear, are strong and sound, and it is 
wonderful to see how fast the well proportioned building 
rises from them. Races of North and South join in the West, 
and do their pioneer work in a practical hard-headed way ; 
parted, no doubt, from some of the advantages, but also from. 
all the overgrown hypocrisies of civilisation. I look with 
even upon “ whittling,” as a symptom of the restless 
a to be doing as well as talking. Inthe North Pacific, 
where there are such extensive forests and odd pieces of wcod 
are lying handy, whittling seems to be the regular occupation 
of men’s idle hours. 

The municipality of San Francisco put up wooden 

to protect the side-walks from fiery charioteers. 
Brer these, hung knots of eager disputants, and as mining 
stocks and swamp lands were being discussed, they whittled 
at the posts, until they became so thin that the wind blew 
them over. I have seen a man in a backwood church begin 
whittling the wood of the pew. Ata trial in Grass Valley, 
each juryman began whittling at a piece of wood he had 
brought in his pocket for the purpose, lating the energy 
of the action by the clearness of the evidence. The trial 

through a second day, but as they had not expected a 
long sitting nobody had brought enough wood with , and 
accordingly the benches suffered. First the gentlemen of the 
jury attacked tbat portion of the seat which showed between 
thee legs, until it has assumed @ vandyke collar-like form, 
and the assault on the other portion had proceeded so far 
when the judge finished his charge, that he made a calcula- 
tion, that if the ends of justice had required the jury to sit for 
a third day there would have been nothing left for them to sit 


on. 

Old skippers hang about the wharf also whittling. At 
Coose Bay there are only two marriageable girls, and these 
being run after by all the young men of the district, value 
themselves accordingly. Half a dozen Oregouian youths sit 
on the verandah in front of per Tes ve houses during the 
whole of Sunday, while lady looks out at her followers 

h the half-opened window. The lovers all the while 
are whittling bits of white pine, which is an easy wood to 
work, and valued for that rape. At dark they move home, 
but the dameels find these visits profitable, for there is gener- 
ally left behind a pile of shavings big enough to light fires 
for the rest of the week. 

The Western man is a being of versatile genius. If he can- 
not succeed in one profession he will turn to another. There 
are plenty of lawyers who are gy Sy merchants who 
are doctors all over the North-West. The bead of the largest 
mercantile firm on the Pacific Coast, is one who was educated 
for, and practised many years in, the medical profession ; and 
some of the most adroit politicians and “ wire-pullers,” are 
styled “ Doctor” from having at one time been in the same 
way in life. If one trade does not pay he commences in an- 
other, and if there is not an opening in Bullet City, he “vam- 
ooses the ranch,” “ makes tracks,” or “gets up and gits” for 
Ground-Hogs-Glory, where there is said to be an excellent 
— for either a butcher, or a lawyer, or a tavern-keeper. 

e wilf establish himself in one or other of these callings, 
probably “bust up,” or to make two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand do’ he is always going to make just ihat particular 
sum. He knows thoroughly that art, without which no new 
country can grow great—the noble art of “coming down.” 
Generals and brigadier-generals of the great civil war are 
earning honest bread by industry. 

The dashing cavalry leader to whom the young ladies wrote 

is in the grocery trade at Chicago. One famous officer 
back to the plough, another is a newspaper reporter, 
enoleer is writing a nex of fe — Ly pey law 
and photography. photography pays best, for he bas a 
contrivance of hts own for giving the Mexicans a very pale 
which is said to suit them exactly, as they have a 
to appear as white as possible. Ofsuch stock comes 
true Western Pioneer. Notwithstaniing the banter about 
being 20 long in the legs and so short in the body, that a 
and a pair of trousers make a good suit of clothes for 
he is a stal wart sinewy fellow, infinite of resource, pone 
little learning and no‘formal piety. Ready 
work, no matter how fortune defeats him, he is ever hope- 
of “ wrestling through somehow.” A peculiar character 
up in the valley of the Mississippi, which may be 
estern character. From the ppi it has 
is oe eons more and more to Columbia. 
of all circumstances surrounding it, in- 
soil, and the mingling of bloods. It 
¥ om, self-reliance, and | i 
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form a strong and tolerant community. @ man out West 
has his horse stolen, he mounts another and traces the thief; 
shoots him ifhe cau, The extending immense iakes, 


Wesjern man may have twenty horses, a hundred mules, and 
a thousand head of cattle grazing in his pastures, and five 
hundred pigs fattening in his fields. He reads the 
price currents; knows all thatis going on; forms his own 
opinions, and is loud and bold in the expression of them. He 
is a man of patient courage, who will lose thousands of dol- 
lars by the fall of the market, and make less account of it 
than he would of the laming of a favourite horse, or the loss 
of a faithful dog. If he doesn’t turn his loss off with a laugh, 
and is pushed to speak of it, you may see the gleam of stern 
grit flashing from his eyes, as he tells you he will do better 
next time. He is full of reckless end mercurial daring. As 
impulsive as the Southerner, and yet practical in all things, 
he sees and takes always the short cut to his end. Feeling 
about the sacred character of ancestral acres never disturbs 
the mind of a man whose possessions were reclaimed from the 
wilds but yesterday, and may be left to-morrow. Whatever 
he has he will sell; and whatever you own he is willing to 
buy, providing he can make some “boot” on it. With him 
all things were made to buy and sell. A frontier man once 
described to me without the least idea of the strange charac- 
ter of the transaction, how he had “ traded off a bible for a 
plaguey good fiddle.” If anything you have on you, or about 
you strike his fancy, he will at once offer to buy it, and has 
no notion that certain pieces of property mayn’t be for a sale. 
My own experience has lain chicfly among the vanguard of 
these pioneers, the frontier man who paves the way for 
others less able or willing to cope with fortune; less traders 
than labourers upon the land. These are the people who are 
fast filling up with stern prose of the plough and the reaping 
machine, and the whistle of steam, what was once claimed 
by the pleasant poetry of the songs of the voyageur, the 
coureur des bois, and the hunters and trappers of the great 
Fur Companies. But perhaps it is betteratter all? Muchas 
I have lived with the frontier man, I have grown in liking for 
the pioneer who is always “ moving West.” 

Hailing generally from some border state, early in life, he 
has settled down on some “donation” claim. Making it his 
boast that he is “ half horse, half alligator, wi’ a touch uv the 
snappin’ turtle,” he soon has a good farm about him, and re- 
mains until, by the miserable style of agriculture learned in 
the cotton lands of the Mississippi, he exhausts the soil ; or un- 
til he considers himself inconveniently crowded, upon hear- 
ing that he has got a neighbour eight miles off, and “ more a 
comin’.” Then he “kalk’lates he’ll move West ;’ and is not 
long before he “guess he’ll locate”—still on the frontier in 
some Little Big Snipe Swamp, or Dead Indian Prairie. And 
there he does “ locate,” until the old causes orerating, or his 
land becoming valuable, he sells out to some less enterprising 
settler, hitches up his old bullock team once more, and with 
his loose cattle, his horses, his long Kentucky rifle, his Doug- 
las axe, his copper camp-kettle, and his long-handled frying- 
pan, off he goes. Not forgetting his bouncing “gals,” who 
rightly boast that they can “lick their weight in wild cats,” 
his four stalwart sons, each of whom can shoot the bristles off 
a wolf and drive a furrow so straight that, as they tel) you, if 
followed up, it would “ knock the centre out’er the north star, 
colonel,” he moves, and moves, still West. Rumbling eve! 
summer over the great Plains go hundreds of such teams ani 
many such mep, each fighting his way among Sioux, and 
Blackfoot, and Snake, until we find him in Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, or Washington territory, and possibly he even roams 
down, open-mouthed in his wonder, to “ Californy.” But this 
part of the world is generally too civilised for him, and the 
polished Californians are not kindly affected to the individual 
in buckskin or homespun, whom they profanely style the 
“yallar-beilied Missouriav.” 

The pioneer of pioneers must have been one Jedediah 8. 
Smith (called “ Jed” for shortness), who, on the 20th of De 
cember, 1826, strayed too far into the Great Desert, and from 
want of provision and water to get home with, was compelled 
to push forward. It therefore stands upon record as one of 
the many triumphs of the Smith family, that one of them was 
the first to make the overland trip from the “ States” to Cali- 
fornia. npn | Jedediah found American shipmasters 
from Boston and Nantucket who vouched for his honest in- 
tentions and perfect harmlessness. He had attempted, during 
the latter part of the preceding winter to make his way up the 
Columbia River, but the snow was so deep on the mountains 
that he was obliged to return. Being informed by one of the 
Christian Iadians that the father would like to know who he 
was, Jedediah wrote a Jetter to Father Daran, who lived at 
San Jose, in which he honestly confessed that he was dest!- 
tute of clothing and most of the necessaries of life, that his 
horses bad perished for want of food and water, that bis ob- 
ject was to trap for beavers and furs, and in conclusion he 
signed himseif, “ Your strange but real friend and Christian 
brother.” Jed has been followed since then ty mauy thou- 
sands, scattercd now along the fronticr. Among them it was 
my pleasant lot to wander many a day, and if they were 
queer fellows, they were good fellows; of more use to the 
world, I think, than mavy a fine gentleman who has never 
lifted heavier tool than au opera-glass, or served his country 
with a stroke of thought. 

—_—_ e ——_—_—. 

The following ode to the Prince of? Wales on his%§twenty- 
seventh birthday was sung by the choir, in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor : 

Bright may the sun shiae o’er thee, 

Gladden thine ev’1y way; 

Joy ever smile before thee, 

Shedding its welcome ray. 
Chorus.—Year by year, and day by day, 

All English hearts thus for thee pray— 
Briiannis’s hope, Old England’s heir, 
&God shield from sorrow, pain, and care. 

Bright may the sun shine o’er them, 

Whose lives are dear to thee; 

May all be bright before them, 

Bright every memory. 
Chorus.— Year by year, &o.’ 

Our Queen, beloved and glorious, 

In England’s heart enshrined ; 

Thy Priucess, too, victorious, 

By beautious form and miad. 
Chorus.—Year by year, &. 

Hurrah! then, for the Prince of Wales, 

} meng then, for our Queen, 


he Princess Alexan 
And each “bonnie Royal wean.” 


Chorus.— Year » and da day, 
All A bat y by day, 


hearts thus for thee pray— 


God from sorro ¥ 
Britannia’s hope, Old Hagiand’s ‘helres” 





ey enlarge the mole conection of tinge 


Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah ! 








Chess. 


CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H, MackEnzizp 
PROBLEM, Ne. 1,038.—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 
BLACK, 














WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 2 moves. 





SOLUTION £0 PROBLEM NO.1,037 


White. Black. 
1 KttoK B3 1 P tks R[A] 
2RtoQB 2 Any move : 
3 K Bto Q Kt 3, or KB tks K P, mate, according to 
Black’s play. 
[4] 
1 P tks Q B (a) 
2 Rat Q Kt toQ Kt4ch 2K toQB6 
3 RtoQB5 mate 





(a) If Black take Kt with either P or Kt, to begin with, he is 
evidently mated on the move. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. 8., Richmond, Va.—The last edition of the German “‘ Hand. 
buck”’ was published in 1864. The other work mentioned bas 
long been out » nt. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


The subjoined game, between Dr. Raphael and Mr. Morphy, 
will probably be new to the majority of our readers, as so far as we 
know, it has never yet been published in this country. It was 
played during Mr. Morphy’s first visit to New York in 1857. 


BisHop’s GAMBIT. 





Black White Black. White, 

Dr. R. Mr. M Dr. R Mr. M. 
1PtoK¢ PtoK4 14 Qtks B Kt toQB3 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 15 Kt toQ5 Castles 
8BtoQB4 QtoKR5ch |16 KttoK7ch Kto Kt 
4KtoBb P to Q Kt 4(a); 17 Kt tksR R tks Kt 
5 BtksKtP KttoK B3 18QtksKBP’d) RtoKB 
6 KttoK B38 QtoK R3 19 QtoQKt3ch KtoB 
7KttoQBs PtoK Kt4 /|20 KttoKB3 QtoK Kt3 
8 PtoQ¢ Bto K Kt2 | 21 Fo Obs. P to K Kt5 
9PtoK5 KttoK R4 22 KttoK R4 QtoQ6 
10 K to Kt BtoQ Kt2 23 BtoK Kt5 KttoK B5 
11 BtoK2 Rto K Kt 24 B tks Kt R tks B 
12 KttoK Pto K B6(6) [25 RtoK Q to Q7 
13 BtksP(c) BtksB 26 KttoK B3 Ptks Kt 





And White resigns. 
(«) The late Mr. Kieseritzki, we believe, was the originator of 
this defence to the Bishop’s Gambit. 
(6) Srey the only move to save the K Kt. 
{e) We should have preferred taking with Kt. 
AY x. imprndent capture, as it opens a very important file for 
e 


k. 
(e) White’s game must be ina bad way, if this be his best 
move. 





CHE:* IN GERMANY. 


In the following game, played a few years ago in Berlin, 
Messrs. Knorre and Neumann consult together against Mesers. 
Bergell and Cordell. 

Evans GAMBIT, 


White Black. White. Black. 
Messrs. Messrs. Messrs. Messrs. 
K. and N. B. and C. K.and N. B. and C. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 PtoKB4 BtoQKté4 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 IRtoK BS KttoQB5 
38 BtoQB BtoQ B4 19 Btks K B tks B 
4PtoQ Kt4 BtkseP 20 Rto K Kt3 t 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 21 Qtks B Kt tks K B P(b) 
6 Castles PtoQ3s + bythe Kt to Kt3 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 23 Kt toQ3 Q to Ks 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 24 Rto K R3 tto K4 
443 + Kt toQR4 re hy P to K Kt4(c) 
10 BtoQ Kt2 KttoK2 2% QtoK Kt3 KtoR 
1L Bta Q3 Castles S tite ne QRtoK 
12 KttoQB3 KttoK Kt3 |28 KttoK B2 PtoQB5 
138 KttoK 2 eats 29 KttoK Kt4 Kt tks Kt 
ayne* PtoK B3 830 Q tks Kt Q tks K P (4) 
15 K to Beas. FP QtoK2 
16 KttoK(a) BtoQ2 32 RtksK BP KtoKt 





, And White gave mate in five moves. 


game has been very well managed by 
move, however, the “ Leipziger Schachzei 
the Pawn should have only been pushed one 


King could eventually be safely 





hel. 


aq! 
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